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COMMUNICATIONS. 
ON CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 


Tue subject of the following discussion is obviously one of pre- 
eminent importance. It is one in which every truly Christian 
parent will feel a most deep and solemn interest. God has given 
to him a family of children. ‘They are the objects of his tender 
affection, and most earnest solicitude. He is concerned for their 
respectability, usefulness, and happiness in this world; but much 
more for their eternal well being. He knows what they are by 
nature, and what they must be by grace; and although he cannot 
himself bestow converting grace, still he believes there is much 
which he can do, for the promotion of their spiritual interests. 

In discussing the important subject before us, the following 
method will be observed : 

I. Describe the natural state of children; or that in which 
education finds them. 

Il. Bring into view the grand oljeet to be aimed at, in their 
religious education. 

Iii, Point out the means by which this object is to be promoted. 
And, 

IV. Urge the motives, which should influence all, who have the 
care of children, to be faithful to their souls. 

The natural state of children has commonly been mistaken by 
those who have written on this subject. It has been represented 
as a state of innocence and virtue. Their minds have no taint of 
corruption ; their hearts no bias to evil ;. their characters are sin- 
less, and their natures pure. Consequently, there is little for edu- 
cation to do, but to keep them from the contaminations of the 
world, and preserve them in the same state of innocence in which 
it finds them. Or, if anything further is to be attempted, it is but 
to improve upon their native good qualities, and lead themonward 
to higher attainments in virtue and piety. But the true Christian 
perceives, at once, that these views of education are radically de- 
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fective. They might answer for the inhabitants of some happier 
planet, but are not at all adapted to the character and circumstances 
of sinful men. ‘The natural state of children is not a pure one. 
They do not come into the world, and become the subjects of 
education, with characters of innocence. and virtue. ‘They are 
conceived in sin, and “ shapen in iniquity.” ‘They “ are estranged 
from the womb,” and begin to “ go astray as soon as they are 
born.” They “are by nature the children of wrath.” These 
and similar representations of the book of God accord entirely 
with our own observation and experience. Have any of us ever 
seen a child, who, when he came to an age to develope his char- 
acter, did not exhibit melancholy marks of depravity? Have we 
ever seen one, who did not early manifest that he was more or less 
the subject of selfishness, pride, anger, revenge, and indeed, of all 
the various passions of a fallen nature? And when we look back 
upon our own childhood, as far as memory can trace, do we not 
distinctly recollect that our feelings were often, if not always, 
wrong? We were “lovers of our own selves,” and thoughtless 
of God, and easily captivated with the sinful pleasures and amuse- 
ments of the world. We have then all the evidence which the 
nature of the case admits, or we can reasonably desire, that the 

natural state of children, in which they become the subjects of 
education, is a depraved state. They are “ alienated from the life 
of God,” are strongly averse to that which is good, and as strongly 
inclined to that which is evil. 

Such being the natural state of children, let us next consider 
the object to be aimed at, in their religious education. If they 
were natively pure, the principal object of their education should 
be to preserve them so. But this, we have seen, is not the 
case. ‘Their hearts naturally are not good, but evil; so that, 
retaining the characters which they originally form, they will 
live, and die, “ the children of wrath.” What then is to be done? 
And what should be the leading object, in their religious education? 
Obviously, to promote, as early in life as possible, a radical, saving 
CHANGE tn the temper of their hearts. What they need is, not so 
much to be amended and improved, as to be renewed—not so 
much to be kept from falling into sin, as to be delivered from tts 
reigning power. And the great object to be promoted, in every 
part of their education, is their renewal—their sancti ification—and 
consequent salvation. 

Other objects, to be classed under the head of personal accom- 
plishments, need not and should not be neglected. Parents may 
afford their children as many literary and other advantages, and 
may prepare them as thoroughly for respectability in the social 
state, as they are able. But the devoted Christian, when favoring 
his children with advantages of this sort, will hold up continually 
before them, that these are not the main object ; and that, with 
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whatever success they may pursue their studies, and make those 
attainments which the world admire, still, he shall not be satisfied, 
and they must not be, until a greater point is gained—until their 
hearts are renewed by the Holy Spi ‘it, and their peace is made 
with heaven. He seeks first and chi fly, not only for himself, but 
for his children, “the kingdom of God and his righteousness :” and 
he makes this manifest, in his daily intercourse with them, and in 
all he does for them. 

The devoted Christian parent makes the conversion of his 
children a leading object in their education, for several reasons. 

In the first place, this important change will best prepare them 
for the duties of social life. Without it, he knows, however pro- 
mising they may appear in youth, that they are scarcely to be 
trusted. Their future conduct may be commendable, or it may 
not be. ‘They may be kind neig hbors, useful citizens, and valuable 
friends ; or they may be sadly the reverse of this. Their hearts 
are wholly se Ifish and sinful; and though circumstances may for 
atime restrain them within the bounds of decency, and garnish 
over their internal corruptions, yet there is no te lling what, in a 
change of circumstances, they may be left to do. But if the 
grand object at which he is aiming can be acc omplishe .d—if their 
hearts are renewed in early life ; he will then view them as resting 
on a much surer foundation. The grace of God, which in this 
case they have received, will * be within them as a well of water, 
springing up unto life eternal.” The holy te mper which they have 
imbibed will exhibit itself in the diligent performance of the va- 
rious relative and social duties. Their external deportment will 
be amiable and exemplary, not from motives of mere selfishness, 
but from a regard to duty and the authority and glory of God. 
They will have fixed principles of holy action, which no Pe Inge 
of circumstances will be likely to shake. 

The Christian parent also seeks the conversion of his children, 
because he knows that, without it, they will render no acceptable 
service to the Redeemer, and will never be useful in his kingdom. 
He has devoted them to Christ, and desires that they may live to 
serve and enjoy him; but he is sure they will not live in this h: appy 
manner, unless rene eed i in the temper of their minds. The y will 
serve themselves, and the world ; but for the God who made them, 
and the Saviour who died for them, they will have no affectionate 
regard, and will perform no acceptable service. 

Another reason, why he makes the conversion of his children 
a leading object is, that nothing short of this will fit them to die in 
peace, and to enter on the possession of eternalrest. He regards 
them as constantly exposed to death, and, if unsanctified, to perish. 
No mere external acc omplishments will in his view avail anything 
towards their final acceptance with God. Until renewed by the 
Divine Spirit, they are every moment liable to be separated forever 
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from that holy heaven, which is the object of his most ardent aspi- 
rations, and to sink, dueush the gates of death, to the prisons of 
despair. And beholding them in such a state, he cannot be easy. 
He desires habitually and most earnestly their sanctification and 
salvation. He makes this the great and leading object of all his 
endeavors on their behalf, and is willing to perform any labor, 
which will have a tendency to accomplish it. But what can he 
do? What means shall he use, with a view to lead his children 
to the exercise of that holiness, without which they cannot see the 
Lord in peace? 

This is our third general subject of inquiry ; and in pursuing it, 
I wish to make the impression, first of all, that means are necessary. 
Many seem to labor under a mistake in regard to this point. They 
know that their children need converting grace, in order to prepare 
them for usefulness here and glory hereafter; but they infer, since 
this is the gift of God, that there is little or nothing for them to do. 
Means they regard:as of doubtful efficacy, and feel under no par- 
ticular obligations to employ them. T hey rather choose to com- 
mit their children to the mercy of God, and leave them, untutored, 
to the disposals of his will. But views such as these are wrong 
and ruinous. Why were means of grace instituted to be used in 
any case? ‘The conversion of an adult is the work of God; yet 
it is effected, always, through the instrumentality of means. ’ But 
if means are to be used for the conversion of adults, why not for 
the conversion of children? What reason can be given, why they 
are not as important in the one case, as in the other? Indeed, they 
should be regarded as indispensable, in both cases. ‘The Christian 
parent may as well expect a harvest, where no seed has been 
sown ; or that his children will become learned and wise, without 
the moons of literary instruction; as he may expect them to be- 
come truly religious, without diligence and fide ‘lity on his part, in 
the use of all likely means to promote their conversion and final 
salvation. 

In ascertaining the means to be employed, it should be kept in 
mind, that children possess the same mental faculties as adults— 
they are, in fact, men and women in miniature—and consequently, 
the same general means are to be used to promote their conver- 
sion (making allowance for the difference in age, and other cir- 
cumstances) as are used for the spiritual benefit of those in riper 
years. It is as true of them, as of others, that if they are ever 
sanctified, it must be through the truth. If they are ever regene- 
rated, they will be “born again, not of corruptible seed, but of 
incorruptible, which is the word of God.” 'The means to be used 
with them are the appointed means of grace, modified, to be sure, 
so as to be suited to their capacities, and to the peculiar circum- 
stances in which they are placed. In particular, 

1. Children should early be made the subjects of direct religious 
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instruction. Divine truth should be instilled into their minds, and 
made, if possible, to exert an influence upon their hearts. One 
of the first lessons to be imparted—when they have learned the 
existence and perfections of God, and the inspiration of the Serip- 
tures—is that of their own sinfulness. «And this is a subject on 
which they should be, not only silenced, but convinced. By ex- 
laining to them the requisitions of the divine law, and the nature 
of sin, they should be made, if possible, to see and feel that they 
are sinners, involved in guilt and ruin. When once sensible of 
this, it will be easy to direct them to a Saviour’s blood, and to 
those precious offers of pardon and salvation which are proposed 
in the Gospel. It will be easy to urge these offers upon them, 
assuring them that, if they comply, their immortal interests will 
be secured ; but if they persist in refusing compliance, they must 
inevitably perish. 

The truths to be urged upon the minds of children are, not the 
abstrusities of religion, but the plainest and most important doc- 
trines of the Gospel. ‘These should be urged with the utmost 
simplicity, so that they may be understood ; and with a degree of 
tenderness and affection, which can hardly fail to convince those 
to whom they are addressed, that they are intended for their 
benefit. ‘They should be urged also in a way to engage the atten- 
tion of children, and to interest their feelings. They should be 
made as little repulsive and wearisome as possible. But especially 
should the truths of religion be addressed to the minds of children 
with great seriousness. ‘They must see, from the very first, in the 
serious aspect and manner of those about them, whenever religion 
is introduced, that this a. great and solemn subject, in which they 
are deeply concerned, and with which they must never allow 
themselves to trifle. They should moreover be instructed, as the y 
advance in religious knowledge, to apply it to their own case. 
They are not to learn divine truth, as they do the lessons given 
them at school, keeping it at a great distance, and regarding it in 
the light of mere speculation ; but they are to consider it as truth 
which is directly and solemnly applic able to themselves. It pro- 
poses something for them to do, as well as to learn; and something 
which they must do, or they must finally perish. Religion, they 
should be taught too, is strictly personal. No one can possess it 
for them, or perform its duties in their stead; but each must be 
estimated according to his own character, and receive his own 
reward. Each must act and answer for himself. 

It is important that correct religious impressions should begin to 
be made upon the minds of children, at a very early period. The 
making of them at this period will depe nd chiefly upon the ex- 
ample of parents. If parents are uniformly and consistently reli- 
gious, manifesting in their whole appearance and deportment, their 
words and actions, that the soul is of more value than the body, 
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and the concerns of the soul of more consequence than the world; 
it will be scarcely possible that their little children should not early 
be Jed to cherish feelings of reverence and deep regard for religion. 
And as soon as such children come to know, that they are destitute 
of religion, and in this respect separated from those they most 
dearly love, they will have a source of uneasiness which will 
hardly be remov ‘ed, till they come to a saving knowledge of the 
truth. 

As children advance to years of understanding, they should be 
taught to engage in the services of religion with sincerity and de- 
votion. ‘They should be led to the house of God, to attend upon 
the public services of the sanctuary. ‘They should be required to 
read the Scriptures, and other suitable religious books. They 
should be instructed in the duty and the benefits of prayer, and 
the importance of regularity and fervency in their own private 
devotions. And they should be fre que ntly que stioned, as to the 
correctness of their religious views, and the manner in which they 
perform religious duties. 

Children should be taught to fulfil their social obligations, 
from a regard, not only to their own credit, and the comfort of 
those about them, but more especially to the authority and glory of 
God. And the instances in which they have violated these obliga- 
tions, they should be led to regard, and to lament, as sins against 
God. It should be impressed on them, indeed, that, in all their 
performances, God looketh on the heart; and that it is incumbent 
on them to look there too. Their outward behavior may be much 
better than their hearts. ‘They may so conduct themselves as to 
merit the esteem of their parents and friends ; while their motives, 
their hearts, by which alone God estimates them, have been selfish 
and wrong. 

2. In addition to direct religious instruction, the Christian parent 
should seize every favorable opportunity, every tender moment, to 
press upon his children the motives of the Gospel. He will not 
only endeavor to convince them of the truth and excellence of 
his religion, but will, if possible, persuade them to embrace it. 
With this view, he will urge the command and authority of God. 
He will urge the calls of duty, and of interest. He will contrast 
the pleasantness of wisdom’s ways, with that way of transgressors 
which is hard. He will direct their minds to the most moving 
considerations—such as the unvarying goodness of God; the dying 
love of Jesus; the nearness and certainty of death; the solemni- 
ties of the Judgement; the world of glory; and the world of 
despair ; and by all, will endeavor to draw them to Christ, and to 
the possession of that character, without which they cannot be 
saved. He will set before them the example of “those, who 
through faith and patience now inherit the promises ;” and es- 
pecially will he be concerned to allure them onward by his own 
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example. . He will endeavor that this shall shine upon them at all 
times, to excite them to the possession of that religion which is so 
much his solace and support. Indeed, by every motive which 
reason and revelation furnish, he will endeavor, as he is able, to 
persuade his children to become the early friends and followers of 
Jesus. 

3. Children should be the objects of unremitting spiritual care 
and watchfulness. They are as unqualified to have the charge -of 
themselves in a religious view, as in a natural view. They 
are as unfit to be trusted with their spiritual interests, as with their 
temporal interests. They need the watchful care of their parents, 
to preserve them from error, from temptations, aud from spiritual 
dangers and foes. ‘They are liable, in many ways, to be deceived 
and ensnared. ‘They are in danger from their intercourse with 
others. ‘They are in danger from the deceitfulness of their own 
hearts. ‘They are in danger from that subtle enemy, who “ goeth 
about as a roaring lion seeking whom he may devour.” ‘The 
are in danger of imbibing corrupt principles, and of falling into 
sinful and ruinous practices. They are just entering upon a world 
that is full of temptation, and their way through it is beset with the 
determined enemies of their peace. In circumstances such as 
these, how much they need the watchful care of an experienced 
religious parent !—And this care, on the part of the parent, must 
be unremitting, untiring. It will lead him to seek and maintain the 
most intimate acquaintance with the plans, the pursuits, the com- 
panions, and the various temptations of his children, that so he 
may the better advise them, and secure them from surrounding 
dangers and evils. ‘That the religious inspection of the parent 
may be exercised with the more ease and effect, he should secure 
the entire confidence of his children, and should encourage them 
to be perfectly frank and open in their intercourse with him. They 
should be led to regard him as their best and bosom friend, and 
should be accustomed to go to him for advice and direction, in all 
their difficulties and concerns. 

4. Another means to be employed in a religious education is 
parental authority and restraint.—Universal observation and ex- 
perience shew, that children need government. So strong are 
the evil propensities of their hearts, that neither instruction, per- 
suasion, nor watchfulness, will in many cases avail. They must 
be directed and restrained by the prude nt but vigorous exercise of 
parental authority. ‘The wise parent will indeed exercise his 
authority as sek lom as possible. He will prefer to sustain his in- 
fluence rather by promises than threats—rather by rewards than 
punishments. But the cases are few, in which he can accomplish 
his whole object in this way. He will be compelled to resort 
often to direct restraints. If the child submit readily to the re- 
straints imposed, it is very well, and very happy. But if he demur 
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or refuse, and no milder means of coercion will prevail, punishment 
must follow. In selecting the most proper mode of punishment, 
there is room for the exercise of much discretion. C orporal pun- 
ishment, or that which is inflicted by blows and the rod, I should 
regard as the last resort—as that to which recourse must be had, 
only when all other means have failed. 

It hardly need be observed, that in inflicting punishment, the 
parent should be perfectly calm and dispassionate, and should 
manifest, in every feature, the pain he feels, in being compelled 
to resort to such a measure. He should manifest that he punishes, 
not because he loves to punish, but because he must. In all 
ordinary cases, punishment should be continued till it produces 
submission ; or till it accomplishes the end for which it was in- 
flicted,—when it ought instantly to cease. 

In every case, where resistance to parental authority results 
in the necessity of punishment, the child should be made sensible 
that he has sinned, not only against his parents, but much more 
against God ; and that when he has submitted, and obtained his 
parents’ forgiveness, the difficulty is not half settled. He must 
humble himself before God, and repent of his sin, and seek the 
forgiveness and favor of his heave nly Father. 

5. Ll would only observe further, that all the means of religious 
education should be accompanied with fervent and persevering 
prayer, for the Divine direction, support, and blessing. In nothing, 
surely, do parents more need Divine direction, than in the religious 
education of their children. In nothing do they more need strength 
and support from heaven. In nothing are they more dependant 
on the blessing of their heavenly Father. For with him is the 
residue of the Spirit, and he alone is able to crown their labors 
with complete success. To him therefore should they go, in 
humble, persevering prayer. He has encouraged them to do this, 
with many promises. “If any man lack wisdom, let him ask it 
of God, who giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth not, and 
it shall be given him.” “If ye, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts unto your children, how much more shi ill your heavenly 
Father give good things to them that ask him.” He hath never 
*‘ said to the seed of Jacob, Seek ye me in vain.” 

The means of religious education should be used with children, 
with a steady, a consistent, a persevering hand. They should 
have line upon line, and precept upon precept, as they are able to 
bear it. There should be no wavering on the part of the parent, 
as to his grand object; and no relaxing of exertion, in order to 
accomplish it. He has his course marked out, and he must pur- 
sue it—with all mildness indeed, but: yet with all firmness. He 
will meet with numerous difficulties and discouragements ; but let 
him remember that his object is a great one—that interests not 
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less dear to him than his own, are involved—and that the most 
powerful motives impel him to persevere. 

In presenting these motives to the consideration of parents, it 
should be obse rved, first of all, that fidelity to thei ir children is 
strictly required of ve m inthe holy Se ripture s.—** These words 
which I command thee this d: iy shi ll be in thine heart; and thou 
shalt teach them diligently unto thy children; and shalt talk of 
them, when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by 
the way, and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up.” 
“The Lord established a testimony in Jacob, and appointed a law 
in Israel, which he commanded our fathers that they should make 
them known unto their children, that the generation to come might 
know them, even the children that should be born, who should 
arise, and declare them to their children, that they might set their 
hope in God, and not forget the works of God, but keep his com- 
mandments.” ‘ Fathers, provoke not your children to wrath, but 
train them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” In 
view of these and similar Divine commands, the Christian parent 
will feel, that he is no longer at liberty to neglect the religious 
education of his children. He is bound, by all the authority of 
heaven, to care for their spiritual interests, and to be faithful to 
— souls. 

Parents are not only bound by the commands of God, they 
are pentemrened by his promises to be diligent and faithful in the 
religious education of their children.— Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old, he will not depart. from it.’ 
“The generation of the upright shall be blessed.” The just 
man walketh in his integrity, and his children are blessed after 
him.” ‘The Lord thy God is a faithful God, keeping covenant 
and mercy with them that love him, to a thousand generations.” 
“When thou shalt return unto the Lord thy God, and shalt obey 
his voice, according to all 1 command thee this day ; the Lord thy 
God will circumcise thine heart, and the heart of thy seed.” “J 
know Abraham, that he will command his chile lren and his house- 
hold after him, and they shall keep the way of the Lord, to do 
justice and judge ment. Promises such as these, with which the 
Scriptures abound, afford all the encouragement to pious, anxious 
parents, which they néed. ‘They are dependant on God, to be 
sure, for his blessing; but this blessing he has promised he will 
not withhold, if they are faithful. They have only to go forward, 
therefore, in obedience to the Divine command, and in imitation 
of the example of the wise and good in other ages; and the God, 
who has blessed others, will bless them. The promises are still to 
them and to their children: em are as good promises now as 
they ever were ; and if the ‘y will be faithful to the souls of their 
children, the y have abundant reason to believe they shall not labor 
in vain. 

VOL. I. 
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As an inducement to be faithful in the r eli vious education of 
their children, those parents, who have publicly devoted them to 
God, should remember their baptismal vows. When you pre- 
sented your children for baptism, you were regarded, not only as 
giving them up to God, but as promising to train them up for him, 
When your covenant respecting them was sealed in baptismal 
water, in the name of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, you were 
understood as binding yourselves, by the most solemn obliga tions, 
to make their conversion and final salvation a leading object of 
your lives. You will remember, therefore, that this is a subject, 
in regard to which you stand sacredly pledged. The vows of 
God are upon you, and you cannot go back You are bound, not 
only by the Divine command, but by your own voluntary engage- 
ments, to be faithful to the souls of your children, and to do all in 
your power for their conversion and salvation. If you are in a 
good degree faithful, you may look up to God with humble confi- 
dence, and plead his promises with earnestness and effect. But 
if you are palpably, grossly w 





j the solemnities through 
which you have passed with your children, may be worse than of 
no avail, both to them and to you. 

Christian parents have strong inducements to be faithful to 
their children, from the consideration that their example and inter- 
course must have a powerful effect upon them, one way or the 
other. You are daily, perhaps almost constantly, in the presence 


of your children, and under circumstances which lead them to look 
to you for instruction and ex mple. And the example which 
you set before them, the aspect you assume, the manner in which 


you speak and act, and ¢ = ly the manner in which you treat 
the subject t of religion, you may depend on it is having its effect— 
is exerting a strong influence one way or the other. Impressions 
are * sinking deep into their yet soft and yielding nature ; and 
habits are forming, which will take such a firm nell of that nature, 


as almost to become a part of it.” Their minds are receiving a 
bias of some sort, which they will never lose. Th. ir characters 
are beginning to form, not for this life only, but for eternity. It is, 
then, for every parent to say, what kind of impression he will make 


upon his children; or what kind of influence he wishes to exert, 
in moulding and shaping their future characters. An influence he 
must exert, and a strong one too, of some kind or other,—this 
inevitable. What, then, shall this influence be? Can any Chris- 
tian parent think of contributing to confirm his children in habits of 
sin? Can he endure the thought of contributing to prepare them 
for a life of wickedness ss on earth, for a miserable death, and fora 


1S 


hopeless, joyle ss eter! vy? Can he ei dure to meet the 1m, in the 
other world, and to be , =i there as their destroyer? If not, he 
must be faithful to the souls of his children now. He must set 


before them such an example, he must so instruct them, watch 
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over them, and pray for them; he must be so much in earnest, 
and so persevering, in their religious education, that all the influ- 
ence which he exerts upon his children, anc 


all the impre sions 
which they receive from him, shall be decidedly favorable to their 
spiritual interests. : 

5. Christian parents have further inducements to be faithful to 
their children, from the consideration that there is a great work need- 
ing to be done, and that this work is committed specially to them. 
Your children are naturally depraved creatures. ‘The whole native 
bias of their minds is towards evil, rather than good. They need 
therefore to be changed, and to become new creatures, before 
they can see the kingdom of God. And the foundation of thi 
creat change needs to be laid in youth. Indeed, a thousand con- 
siderations are urging, that the change itself should be accom- 
plished in youth. A great work then is to be done for them; and 
by whom, Christian parents, if not by you? ‘To you are your chil- 
dren specially committed by the God of nature. 'To you are 
committed their souls, as well as their bodies—their spiritual, as 
well as their temporal interests. And who can be expected to 
care for their souls, if you do not? Who will take them up, if you 
neglect them? Who shall superintend their religious education, 
and * train them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord,” 
if you refuse? ‘The heart of that parent must be very hard, who, 
in view of considerations such as these, does not resolve, with 
Joshua, * As for me, and my house, we will serve the Lord. 
Henceforth I will devote myself to the 
beloved offspring.” 

6. I shall only urge further, as a motive to diligence in the re- 
ligious education of children, the strong affection which parents 
feel for them. Your affection for your children, Christian parents, 
is so strong, that you cannot bear to see them in distress, even for 
an hour. How then can you endure the thought of their perishing 
forever in that miserable world, “‘ where the worm dieth not, and 
the fire is not quenched”? And yet, have you no children, whom 
we are obliged to regard as exposed to the horrors of that dreadful 


spiritual interests of my 


place? Have you none, who are already advanced, or are rapidly 
advancing, to an age, when they will discern between good and 
evil, and will begin to form a character for themselves? You see 
them every hour exposed to death, and to be summoned away to 
their final account. Still, perhaps, they are not pious, and sive 
not the least evidence of their being prepared to die in peace, and 
to enjoy the rest of heaven. How then can you be easy respect- 
ing them, at all? Why do not your hearts yearn over them? 
Why are not all your anxieties awakened for them? Why do you 
not, as it were, lay hold of them, and endeavor to pluck them as 
brands from the burning? You lov your dear children so well, 
that you can scarcely bear to be separated from them here, at all. 
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And yet, if you are real Christians, and they are impenitent, you 
are aware that you are already se par ated from them ina most 
important sense. You are on one side of the line, and the 'y on 
the other. And the se pars ation here begun you know is c ontinually 
widening. ‘Things remaining as they now are, it will be fe -arfully, 
infinitely, unalterably wide, very soon. Soon, you will be onthe 
right hand of the Judge, and they on the left. Soon, you will be 
in heaven, and—they in hell. But what Christian parent, who 
reads these pages, can think, for a moment, of a s¢ pare ition such 
as this? What Christian can endure the thought, that his dear 
children, whom he loves as himself, are to live, and die, and perish 
forever, among the enemies of God ?—If you cannot, Christian 
reader, endure the thought of this separation at all; then, how 
much—let me affectionately ask—how much are you doing to 
prevent it? How much are you doing, from day to di ry, and from 
week to week, to promote the spiritual interests of your children, 
and to save them from the dreadful end and portion of the wicked? 
Are you setting before them a holy, consistent, and proper exam- 
ple? Are you instructing them in the truths and duties of reli- 
gion? Are you watching over them with care and diligence, and 
dissuading and restraining them from eve rything, which will have 
a tendency to draw them away from God? Are you laboring 
with them, and praying for them, and doing all you have it in your 
power to do, to promote the salvation “ their immortal souls? If 
this is indeed the case, you need not, I think, be over-anxious. 
God will bless you, and will grant sa your heart’s desire.—But 
if this is not, in some good degree, the case, then, are you not 
preparing trouble for yourselves in this life? Are you not prepar- 
ing for a dreadful meeting with your dear children, in the day of 
judgement? Are you not preparing for an awful and final separa- 
tion from them, in the eternal state ? 

O that every Christian parent, who turns over these pages, might 
yield to the force of the considerations here urged, and be excited 
to greater diligence and faithfulness, in the religious education of 
his children. It cannot be concealed, that this branch of education 
—the most important of all branches—is lamentably neglected. 
It is neglected much more than it was, in the days of our pilgrim 
Fathers; and much more than it will be, in the coming days of 
millennial glory. As we approach these future, happy days, may 
the millennial spirit be exhibited more and more, in the reviving of 
family religion, and in the strict spiritual education of those who 
are to stand in our places, when we are in the dust! 

SENEX. 
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THE MEANING OF THE WoRD [eévyg, AS USED BY THE WRITERS 


OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The word Teévve has not unfrequently been a subject of con- 
troversy. In our common version of the New Testament it is 
translated “ Hell.” When it is connected with the words rop 
mupos, it is translated “ hell fire,” and is usually understood to 
signify ‘the place where the wicked are to be punished after 
death.” Some writers, however, have affirmed, not only that this 
is not the meaning of the word, but that there is no place anywhere 
spoken of in the Scriptures in which the wicked are to be pun- 
ished after death. As a mistake on this subject may lead to most 
dreadful disappointment, it is important to give the subject a candid 
Investigation. 

It is easy to ascertain the literal meaning of the word Teévve. 
Concerning this, I know of no serious controversy. It literally 
and prope rly signifies “the valley of Hinnom,” which lies a little 
south of Jerusalem, well watered, and in ancient times, most ver- 
dant and delightfully shaded with trees. It was here that the 
idolatrous Israelites established the worship of Moloch, under the 
form of a brazen image, having the face of a bull. To this ima- 
ginary god, they offered up their own children, causing them to 
be consumed in a furnace of fire, into which they were dropped 
from the arms of the idol. After the captivity, the Jews, regard- 
ing this place with abhorrence, on account of these abominations, 
made it the depository of every species of filth, including the 
putrid carcasses of animals, and the dead bodies of malefactors. 
To prevent the pestilence which such a corrupt mass might occa- 
sion, if left to putrify, constant fires were maintained in the valley, 
in order to consume the whole. Hence the place acquired the 
appellation “ Teévva rot mupos, a Gehenna of fire.” By an easy 
metaphor, the Jews, whose notions of external purity naturally led 
them to regard such a place with the greatest abhorrence, trans- 
ferred this name to the infernal fires, or to that part of Hades or 
Sheol, in which they supposed that demons, and the souls of wicked 
men were punished in eternal fire. Hades, they represented to 
themselves, as a vast subterranean cavern, divided into two apart- 
ments. Of these, one was the upper region of the place, and 
was called Paradise ; the other was beneath, and constituted the 
abyss of Gehenna. This seems to be the Gehenna of which our 
Saviour not unfrequently spe “aks. That it must mean this, or the 
literal valley of Hinnom, is certain. ‘That it does not mean the 
literal valley of Hinnom, I shall now endeavor to show, from the 
connexion in which the word Teéyyze is used. 
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We find this word first used in Matt. v. 22, “ Ye have heard that 
it has been said by them of old time, Thou shalt not kill; and 
whosoever shall kill, shall be in danger of the jud gement, (i. e. of 
ccndemnation,) But I say to you, whosoever is angry with his 
brother without a cause, shall be i in danger of the judgement :— 
Surely not the judgement of the Jewish court merely; for the 
Jews did not recognize anger as a crime, unless manifested by 
acts of violence. God alone is able to judge the feelings of the 
heart. ‘The meaning then must be, ‘¢ rposed to the judgement of 
God.’ “ But whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be in 
danger of the Council, or Sanhe \drim,” i. e. of astill severer judge- 
ment from God. The Jewish Council, or Sanhedrim, inflicted the 
severest punishments which the laws permitted. ‘ But whoso- 
ever shall say, ‘Thou fool, shall be in danger of Te évva Tov Tupos, 
of the fire of Gehenna.” Not, surely, of being literally burnt in 
the valley of Hinnom ; for the Jews inflicted no such punishment 
for speaking the word in question. - We must conclude, therefore, 
that Gehenna here means the place where God will punish the 
wicked after death. 

The next passage is in Mark ix. 43, 44, “It is better for thee 
to go into life maimed, than, having two hands, to go into Gehenna, 
into the fire that never shall be quenched ; where the worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not quenched.” ‘The word life, in this place, 
as well as in many others, plain nly signifies a state or place of 
happiness. It signifies h: appiness in heaven—in the kingdom of 
God. The word Gehenna, is re opposite or antithesis of the 
word life. Hence, according to one of the acknowledged and 
most plain laws of interpreting x language, if life signifies happiness 
after death, Gehenna must signify suffering after death. We may 
fairly conclude, then, that the Gehenna here spoken of is that of 
the infernal world. That it is so, is rendered doubly certain by 
the language in immediate connexion,—“ into the fire that never 
shall be quenched.” The fire of the valley of Hinnom has long 
since been quenched. But Christ says that the fire, of which he 
speaks, shall never be quenched. “Their worm dieth not, and 
the fire is not quenched.” 

Another conclusive argument for the meaning which we defend 
may be found in Luke xii. 4, 5, “ I say unto you, my friends, be 
not afraid of them that kill the body, and after that have no more 
that they can do: But [ will forewarn you whom ye shall fea 
fear him, who after he has killed, has power to cast into Gehenna. 
Had not the persecutors of the disciples powe r, both to kill the 
body, and to cast into the valley of Hinnom? What then is that 
more dreadful place of punishment, into which the soul is to be 
cast, after the body is killed, if not the Gehenna of the infernal 
world ? 
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But if any one is still disposed to doubt, the parallel passage in 
Matt. x. 28, is, if possible, even more conclusive. “ Fear not 
them hich, kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul; but 
rather fear him who is able to destroy both soul and body in 
Gehenna.” Surely, the soul is not to be destroyed in the literal 
valley of Hinnom! If this passage does not speak of a place, 
where the wicked are to be punished after death, then no depend- 
ance can be placed on language. 

I know it is said, that this Gehenna has no existence, except in 
the imagination. But of this how can we be persuaded, after the 
consideration of such texts as have been cited? We know the 
language concerning the world of wo is figurative. The lan- 
guage describing the things of the invisible world is generally figu- 
rative, throughout the Scriptures. But shall we conclude from 
this, that none of the things described exist, except in the imagina- 
tion? The language concerning heaven is highly figurative ; but 
shall we from this decide, that there is no such place as heaven? 
The language concerning Jehovah himself is figurative; often 
highly so. For example, he is called “ a rock,” “ a strong tower,” 
“a consuming fire.” But shall we on this account declare that 
Jehovah does not exist? When he is called, “a rock,” or “a 
strong tower,” we have no difficulty in understanding that he is 
the support and defence of those who trust in him. When he 
is called, ‘a consuming fire,” we readily understand that he is 
terrible in judg rement. Why then is it so difficult to understand 
the words of the Saviour, “ Fear him who is able to destroy both 
soul and body in Gehenna, in the fire that never shall be quenched.” 


Does not this speak of suffering after death, as dreadful as any 
that can exist in the imagination? Yet this is the language of in- 
spiration. It has God for its author. And shall He be suspected 
of mis srepresentation § ? ** God is not a man that he should lie; nor 
the son of man that he should repent: Hath he said, wr shall he 
not do it? Or hath he spoken, and shell he not make it good ?” 
What then, if a man succeed in persuading himself that fe re is 
no bottomless pit, the smoke of which ascendeth up forever and 
ever; will this save him from eternal wo? No;—should all men 
affirm to the contrary, it still remains true— it will forever remain 
true—that to the wicked, * our God is a ene ess fire.” It will 
forever be true, that “ it is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of 
the living God.” R. 
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EXPOSITION. 


Mark x. 14,15. “ Suffer the little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not; for of such is the kingdom of God. Verily I say unto you, Whoso- 
ever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, he shall not enter 
therein.” 


Matt. xviii. 3. “ Except ye be converted, and become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of = n. 


It is well known that opposers to evangelical sentiments advo- 
cate the native purity of man, and wrest the Scriptures where 
they can, to support their erroneous views. Among the passages 
they pervert, are those of our Lord above quoted respecting infants 
and children. These, it is maintained, teach the native purity of 
the human heart, and its fitness for heaven, without the sanctilying 
influence of the Holy Spirit. So Unitarians are accustomed to 
quote them, and so their writers comment upon them.* 

My design in this paper will be to vindicate the passages above 
given against the abuse of them referred to. 

“ Of such is the kingdom of God.” The phrase ‘ kingdom of 
God’ may signify, either the kingdom of glory, or the Christian 
church. The words, ‘of such,’ point out a resemblance, either 
natural or moral. Suppose the resemblance intended be natural, 
a resemblance in age, in circumstances, in literal infancy; and 
that by ‘ the kingdom of God,’ we are to understand the kingdom 
of glory. According to this interpretation, literal infants are en- 
titled to the kingdom of glory. Still, it does not follow that they 
are natively pure: for they may need, as a qualification for heaven, 
and dying in infancy the y may experience, the sanctifying influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, and sprink ling of the blood of Christ. 
Some, we know, have been sanctified from the womb, which 


proves that others may be, and need to be, if they are saved. 
Or suppose, retaining the idea of a natural Rigrwg 3: the 
words ‘ kingdom of God’ be understood to signif) the Christian 


church; and consequently that infants has ve some connexion with 
the hue h. This sense restricts the application to the children of 
pious parents, and goes not a step towards proving the native 
purity of such children. For their connexion with the church, 
whatever it may be, is grounded, not at all on the consideration of 
their own personal character, but on the professed faith and piety 
of their parents. ‘ Else were your children unclean, but now are 


they holy.” 


*See Kenrick’s Reflections on Matt. xix. 14., Whitman’s Sermon on Regeneration 
p. 31, and Richardson’s Sermon on Conversion 
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Suppose again, that by the words ‘ of such,’ a sort of moral, and 
not a natural resemblance, isintended. Suppose our Saviour de- 
signed to signify, that in humility, teachableness, affection, confi- 
dence—traits elidel children often exhibit towards their parents, 
and which the young of other animals about as often exhibit 
towards their dams—his true disciples, the members of his king- 
dom, must come to resemble little children. But neither does 
this supposition, more than the others, teach the native moral 
purity or holiness of children. For these amiable infantile quali- 
ties, which our Saviour may be supposed to set forth as emb!ems 
of the spiritual graces of his people, are regarded on all hands as 
mere natural properties, not at all of the nature of holiness. They 
areso regarded by Unitarians, who maintain that children are not 
aecountable agents, and not capable of holiness or sin, till they 
come to years of understanding, and know the difference between 
good and evil. And in the same light, these qualities of children 
are regarded by the Orthodox. ‘Th? are regarded as mere 
animal affections, not necessarily holy or sinful, and not at all 
inconsistent with that native moral depravity, which the Scriptures 
ascribe to our fallen race. 

Matt. xviii. 3. “ Except ye be converted, and bec ome as little 
children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

We have an expression of the Saviour’s sentiments, or feelings, 
in relation to children, on at least two different occasions. 'The 
one, was that already considered, in which parents, or friends, 
brought little children to him for his blessing; the other, that now 
before us, in which he took a little child, providentially present, 
and employed him to illustrate an importaut lesson which he was 
inculeating on his disciples. 

The case was this: On their way to Capernaum, the disciples 
had debated the subject, who should be the greatest in their Mas- 
ter’s kingdom, supposing it to be a temporal one. Whether Jesus 
overheard them or not, he knew what was in their hearts, and on 
arriving with them at the house whither they went, he asked them 
the cause of their dispute. And now, having called the attention 
of the disciples to the subject of their debate, what, may we sup- 
pose, was his object in setting this little child before them? Was 
it to lecture on the moral state of the child by nature, as the physi- 
ologist lectures on the various physical properties and relations of 
the different animals, plants, and minerals which come under his 
examination? Was itto instruct them in the nature of Adam’s 
sin, in relation to his posterity? Was it to prove that children are, 
or are not, affected by it? Was it to show that, though not guilty 
of his personal sin in eating the forbidden fruit, they are, neverthe- 
less, in some w: yy unclean? Or was it to show that all this i is a libel 
on human nature, and that till we learn to sin by e xample, we are as 
holy as angels? Obviously nothing of all this, but rather to teach his 
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disciples a lesson of humility 2? And herein is the see pe of what 
he said in relation to children, * Exce pt yebe converted,” &c. Little 
children are naturally docile, confident, and cabeilesien: At least, 
where this is, not the case, they are poor examples to adduce in 
proof of native purity and freedom from sin. How natural and 
forcible it was, then, for the Saviour to speak of this little child as 
to natural character towards his earthly parent, to teach the 
disciples what they ought to be as to moral character towards 
their heavenly Parent. And, instead of teaching native purity, 
considering what men are, and the great, very great, remove 
at which they are from feeling towards God, as a good little child 
does towards his parent, how great a change is here implied in 
order to true discipleship! How plainly in fact is here implied, 
not our native purity, but our native depravity! I submit it to the 
consciences of those who would derive the doctrine of native pu- 
rity from this passage, whether, though it is not the main design of 
the passage to teach it, the doctrine of human depravity, or the 
original absence of all holy love, and the necessity of regeneration 
by the Holy Spirit, be not rather implied ? 

The sense of the passage last considered is very similar to that 
of Mark x. 15, “ Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God 
as a little child, he shall not enter therein.” How are we to “ re- 
ceive the kingdom of God, as a little child ?”—To become “ asa 
little child,” in a natural sense, or literally, we cannot. We can- 
not dispossess ourselves of what we know; we cannot unclothe 
ourselves of all that has been gathering upon us in the progress of 
experience ; we cannot contract ourselves to the dimensions of 
childhood and infancy. It is not possible in the nature of things 
—nor, if it were, would it be required. , We must receive the 
kingdom of God asa little child ; that is, we must come to possess, 
in a spiritual sense, such feelings of teachableness, simplicity, con- 
fidence, submission, love, and gratitude towards God, in order to 
be connected with his kingdom, as the good litile child, in a natural 
sense, exhibits towards its affectionate and loving earthly parent. 
This, it is believed, is the sense ;—and so far as native purity or 
the contrary is concerned, Christ intended no other in all that he 
said of children. 

In concluding these remarks, it ought to be remembered that 
the views we entertain on this subj ct lie at the foundation of all 
we are ever likely to feel or do in behalf of children and youth. 
If we regard them as innocent and pure, we never shall feel much, 
or make much exertion, for their conversion and sanctification: 
and it is a matter of great importance, therefore, that we have the 
mind of Christ. Whether parents and peeetone, or instructers 
and ministers and Christians in general, we are to our babes and 
children principally what our views are as to their state and con- 
dition by nature. Our views influence us in the education we seek 
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for them—in our government over them, the mode, measure and 
means of it—in the books we furnish them—in the company we 
allow them to keep—in the business we provide for them—and in 
the alliances we encourage them to form in life. Indeed, what- 
ever they may be, the influence of our sentiments on the native 
character of the human heart, follows down to eternity all those 
whose character we contribute to form ; and an appalling respon- 
sibility gathers around us in deciding whether we will be ieve the 
truth, and be sanctified by its healing efficacy, or admit the poison- 
ous distillation of error, and wither and die under its influence. 
Let every one who thinks Christ taught the native purity of the 
human heart, examine again before he settles down in that con- 
clusion. Let him pray for the Holy Spirit, whose office it was to 
guide apostles in the way of truth, to enlighten his mind, and in- 
cline him in the way he should go. Let him remember, that God 
cautions him not to lean to his own understanding ; that the heart 
is deceitful above all things and desperately wicked; and that 
except a man be horn again he cannot see the kingdom of God. 


H. 





REVIEWS. 
TRACTS PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
(Continued from p. 309.) 


No. 16. On some Corruptions of Scripture. 

This tract consists of “ conversations” between a Unitarian 
minister, and one of his parishioners. ‘The minister has com- 
menced “a course of lectures on the New Testament,” and has 
thrown out expressions respecting alterations and mis-translations 
inthe commonly received Bible, which are very alarming to his 
unlettered but honest hearted hearer. ‘The hearercomes to him 
with great warmth, to state his objections, and urge his complaints. 
A conversation thus commences, which is continued, at intervals, 
to the end of the tract, in which the minister explains to him what 
is meant by the word “ manuscript,” and what by “ various read- 
ings,” and what by “interpolations,” and what by “ ancient ver- 
sions ;” and succeeds at length in satisfying him that his Bible, 
which he has held “ so sacred,” is in several parts of it wrong and 
unworthy of regard. 

Though the minister states, that “‘ the translation in common use 
in this country is not always faithful to the original,” he cites no 
instances, and exhibits no evidence, of the truth of the assertion. 
His attention is occupied in pointing out certain alleged alterations 
which have taken place in the text of the New Testament, since 
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it was written. The passages on er ne remarks are 1 John v. 
7, 1 Tim. iii. 16, Acts xx. 28, Col. ii. 2, 3, and Rev. i. 11. Of 
these, i in place of the common version, he adopts, and urges rea- 
sons to justify, the reading of Griesbach. It was our intention to 
have followed him, in his observations on these passages, with a 
view to correct misrepresentations, supply deficiencies, and pre- 
sent a fair and full exhibition of the case. But, considering the 
nature of such a discussion, and the length to which it must neces- 
sarily be drawn, we have concluded to defer it for a separate 
article.* Without replying, therefore, at present, to all the state- 
ments in the tract, we shall pass it with some general remarks. 

It is not true, as is here insinuated, because some two or three 
disputed passages are not often “ quoted by learned Trinitarian 
writers at the present day,” that they have rejected them as of no 
authority. In respect to these passages, Trinitarians have no in- 
terest, as we trust they have no desire, but to know the truth. 
The passages are not at all necessary for the support of their 
system. ‘To be sure, if they are genuine, they may be thought to 
support it; but if they are not genuine, the evidence in favor of 
the Trinity, and the supreme Divinity of Jesus Christ, is not the 
less conclusive and irrefragible. ite ing this, as all learned 
Trinitarians do, they look at the evidence for and against these 


passages without bias; and according as it strikes different minds, 
they have arrived, in some instances, to different conclusions. In 
regard, for instance, to the disputed passage in Timothy, Dr. 


Knapp and Professor Stuart are clearly of opinion that the com- 
mon version is correct; while Gries sbach, whose learning and 
honesty are much extolle »d, was of the opinion, that the common 
reading of all these passages is not sufficie ntly supporte d. But 


did Griesbach, on this account, reject the Divinity of Christ? Did 
he so much as doubt or hesitate on the subject? Did he think 
the evidence in support of this doctrine materially weakened? By 
no means. “ There are,” says he, “sO MANY ARGUMENTS for 
the true Deitysof Christ, that I see not how it can be called in 
question ; the Divine authority of the Scripture being granted, and 
just rules of interpretation acknowledged. Particularly, the exor- 
dium of St. John’s Gospel is so perspicuous, and above all excep- 
tion, that it never can be overturned by the daring attacks of critics 
and interpreters. % ; 

It is presumed, learned Trinitarians of the present day regard 
the authority of most of the passages examined in this tract as in 
a degree unsettled. ‘They do not reject the m, nor do they think 
it necessary, and with the evidence already existing they do not 
feel authorized, to determine positively respecting them, one way 


* Our readers may find a pretty full discussion of this subject in the Panoplist, vol. vi. 
pp. 503—515. 


t See Preface to vol. ii. of his New Testament. Edit, 1775. 
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or the other. ‘They do not often quote them in controversy with 
‘Unitarians, because, in the first place, they do not need them ; 
because they suppose they will not be convincing to those who 
reje€t the ‘Trinity ; and because they do not wish to encumber an 
important subject with unnecessary embarrassments. Reasons 
such as these were expressly assigned, by Dr. Wardlaw in his 
controversy with Mr. Yates, and by Professor Stuart in his letters 
to Dr. Channing. 

In the tract before us, the parishioner ass, “* W hy may not the 
alterations have been made by Unitarians 2” And his minister 
answers, “ ‘I‘here is no evidence whatever of any change having 
been made in the manuscripts of the New Testament to favor the 
Unitarian scheme.” But the minister ought to have remembered, 
that this is an import: int point to be settled. There isa difference 
of reading in certain passages, and alterations are alleged to have 
been made, which have a bearing on the subject of the Trinity. 
But whether these have been made to favor Trinitarians or Unita- 


rians, or, in other words, whether Trinitarians have added to the 


word of God to strengthen their cause, or Unitarians have ‘aken 
from it to strengthen theirs, is the very question which remains to 
be determined. It is therefore a palpable begging of the question 


—a taking for granted what ought to be proved, to say that “ no 
change has been made in the manuscripts of the New Testament 
to favor the Unitarian scheme.” 

It is commonly said by Unitarians, that the declaration, in 1 
John v. 7, respec ting the three heave nly witnesses, is an interpola 
tion—that it has been added to the e pistle, since it was written, a ry 


some designing but unknown transcriber. But it is contended by 
Mr. Gilman, a distinguished Unitarian now on the stage, that this 
is a strong Unitarian passage—that “its tendency, supposing it 
genuine, is far more Unitarian, than it is ag reverse” —and that 


those Trinitarians, who have been for “ ex <punging” it, * have had 
a consciousness of this fact.”* If Mr. Gilman is to be credited, 
this passage goes “to favor the Unitarian scheme ;” and if Unita- 
rians generally are to be credited, it is an interpolation. Putting 
the whole together, we have found one “ change in the New Tes- 
tament to favor the Unitarian scheme,” Unitarians themselves 
being judges. Nor is it difficult, admitting the correctness of the 
text of Griesbach, to discover others. It seems to be generally 
admitted, but on what ground we know not, that the emendations 
of this distinguished critic are all against the I Jivinity of the Saviour. 
But the fact is otherwise ; and this ought to be known. For the 
satisfaction of the reader, let us compare a few passages, as they 
stand in the common version, and in the text of Griesbach. 


* Sermon on the Introduction to the Gospel of St. John. Second Ed. p. 16 
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Common Version. | Griesbach. 
“They assayed to go into Bythinia, “They assayed to go into Bythinia, 
but the Spirit suffered them not.” | but the S; pirit of Jesus sutte red them 


Acts xvi. 7. | not.’ 
“Submitting yourselves one toa - ‘‘ Submitting yourselves one to an- 
wee ' in the fear of God.” E ph. v | other in the fe ar of Christ.” 


I shall come in the fulne ss of js | I] shall come in the fulness of the 
Slsssing of the Gospel of Christ.” | blessing of Christ.” 
Rom. xv. 29. 


“ Let the peace of God rule in your “Let the peace of Christ rule in 
hearts.” Col. iii. 15. your hearts.” 

“Whom the Lord shall consume |” thapl ym the Lord Jesus shall con- 
with the Spirit of his mouth, and shall | sume with the Spirit of his mouth, and 
destroy with the brightness of his com- | shall p erihae with the brightness of 
ing.” 2 Thess. ii. 5. | his coming.” 


In the language of a foreign reviewer, “ these texts form an ad- 
dition to those numerous ones that attribute to our blessed Re- 
deemer an exuberance of grace and goodness, a plenitude of 
authority, and an invincible universality of influence, which are 
totally incompatible with the powers of any other than the Infinite 
Being, the God of all grace.” 

Our prince ipal objection to this tract is, not that it questions the 
authority of a few passages, which have » en gene rally thought to 
favor the doctrine of the Trinity : for the evidence in support of 
this doctrine is as conclusive without these Pi assages, as with them; 
but that its tendency is to unsettle the minds of common readers nd 
regard to the authority of our version of the Scriptures. and indeed 
of revelation generally. We are aware that our common transla- 
tion of the Bible, which has been appealed to by Christians of all 
denominations for more than two hundred years; which to the 
English reader possesses a sacredness and authority which no other 
translation can ; which the London Quarterly reviewers have pro- 
nounced “ unrivalled, as a faithful translation, conveying not me rely 
the meaning of the sacred writers, but their ve ry style, manner, 
and expression’ >; which the learned Selden dec lared was “ the 
best translation in the world”—we are aware that it is regarded by 
Unitarians, and is even spoken of from the pulpit, as a great hin- 
drance in the way of the propagation of their sentiments. And 
the publication of this tract we presume is one among a series of 
efforts, designed to prepare the public mind for a new translation, 
which shall be less at variance with their views of truth.* 

And we are much mistaken, if the natural tendency of this tract 
is not to unsettle the minds of common readers in regard to the 
divine authority, not merely of this or that version of the Scriptures, 
but of the Scriptures themselves. We know the intention to do 
this is disclaimed, and remarks are made, near the close, ostensibly 
for the purpose of preventing such an effect; but after all, the 
common reader, especially if his heart is not established with 


* The American Unitarian Assoc ‘iation, in their last Annual Report, speak of “a new 
translation of the whole Bible” as “a most desirable result.’ 
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grace, will rise from the intelligence here communicated, respect- 
ing wrong translations, and various readings, and altered manu- 
scripts, and corrupted texts, feeling that there is nothing certain 
respecting the Bible, and that he may as well not trouble himself 
further about it. ‘This is one of those subjects which we think 
ought to be touched with great caution, if touched at all, in publi- 
cations designed for general circulation: for it is a subject, on 
which it is easy to say enough to startle and perplex the unlearned 
reader ; but on which it is not easy so to communicate the whole 
truth, as to remove his fears and confirm his faith. 

It is comforting, however, to be told, on the authority of the 
American Unitarian Association, that of all the various readings 
which have been discovered “in examining the different manu- 
scripts of the New Testament,” “ not one in a hundred affects the 
sense, and that the number is very small indeed, of those which 
affect the doctrines of Christianity.” It is ‘ satisfactory to know, 
that the five” passages noticed in this tract “ are nearly all which 
in their view have a bearing on important doctrines,” and that 
“there is not one, which seriously affects the moral precepts of the 
Gospel.” We rejoice that a limit is thus set, on high Unitarian 
authority, to the work of altering and amending the Bible—that it 
is here brought within a narrow compass—and that the Christian 
may still hold the sacred volume, with unwavering confidence that 
itis indeed the book of God. 


No. 17. On Tests of true religion. 


This tract was first published in ‘ the Unitarian,’ at New York. 
It is understood to have been written in consequence of a distin- 
guished Unitarian in Boston having renounced his sentiments, and 
become a convert to the faith asit is in Jesus. This gentleman, 
in compliance with a request from one of the Unitarian ministers of 
Boston, addressed to him a letter, giving an account of the change 
he had experienced, and the reasons by which it had been induced. 
Unitarians had some reason to presume that this letter would be 
published ; and the tract before us seems.to have been prepared, 
as a virtual answer to it, in case it was published. For no sooner 
did the letter make its appearance, than it was announced in the 
Christian Register that “a complete answer, and a satisfactory 
one,” entitled ‘ Tests of true Religion,’ had been published in the 
Unitarian, at New York.—So much for the origin of the tract. 
Let us next proceed to examine its contents. 

The author proposes for consideration the following very impor- 
tant question, ‘ What is true religion?’ And in his endeavors to 
solve it, he first “notices some of those popular tests, which ap- 
pear to him superficial and unsatisfactory ;” and, secondly, “ turns 
to the only true standard—the Scriptures.” 
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Under the head of “ superficial and unsatisfactory” tests, he first 
mentions “ sertousness in religion.” This is no test of true reli- 
gion, because the votaries of ‘a false religion may be serious.” — 
The next thing examined is, “ great and unusual feeling in reli- 
gion.” ‘This, it is insisted, is no test, because Pagans feel, and 
Mahometans feel, and as strong feeling may be excited by false 
systems of religion, as by the truth.—*In the third place, a zeal 
about the ritual observances of piety,” such as “ prayers, sabbaths, 
&c.” is no test of true religion: for Pagans have been more zealous 
in such observances than the believers in Divine revelation; Jews 
have been more zealous for rites than Christians; Papists have 
been more zealous in this way than Protestants; and the Church 
of England more zealous than Presbyterians and Independents. 
Nobody can pretend, therefore, that a zeal for ritual observances in 
the professors of any religion, is a test of its truth. The writer ob- 


serves again, that “extraordinary sacrifices and enterprises in 
religion” form no test of its truth; because, of all Christian denomi- 
nations, the Jesuits have made the greatest sacrifices, and been 
the most enterprising. And even these have been surpassed in 
self-denial by Hindoo fakeers and devotees. 

We wonder that our author, in his zeal for exposing “ superficial 
and unsatisfactory” tests, should have stopped here, in the middle 


of his story. Why did he not proceed, as he manifestly might 
have done in a similar strain, almost indefinitely? He might 
have said, alms-giving is no test of true religion ; because many 
of the Pharisees have given alis to be seen of men; and the 
apostle intimates, that a person may give all his goods to feed the 
poor, and yet be destitute of true religion. 

Again; external social virtues are no test of true religion: since 
with thousands, who have practised these virtues, they have been 
merely exernal. ‘This was the case with the young man who came 
to Christ, by whom, so far as the youth himself knew, and so far 
probably as men could see, all the commandments had been kept. 

It is recorded of the Puritans, in the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
that, “ while others were at plays and interludes, at revels, or 
walking in the fields, or at the diversions of bowling, fencing, &ce. 
on the evening of the Sabbath, they, with their families, were 
employed in reading the Scriptures, singing psalms, catechising 


their children, repeating sermons, and prayers; that neither was 
this confined to the Lord’s day, but they had their hours of family 
devotion on the week days, esteeming it their duty to take care of 
the souls as well as of the bodies of their servants; and that they 
were circumspect as to all the excesses of eating and drinking, 
a anal ¢ | I; ful liversi — he , fi) | nd house-kee ne 
ppares, an¢ awiul diversions; being trugal in lOUuSE eeping, 
industrious in their particular callings, honest and exact in their 


dealings, and solicitous to give every man his own.”* 


* Neal’s History of the Puritans, vol. i. chap. viii. 
} 
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Now this external religious engagedness of the Puritans is no 
certain evidence of the truth of their religion; for they might have 
been hypocritical and Pharisaical in it; or if they were sincere, 
their ritual observances were far exceeded, in number and pain- 
fulness, by the self-inflictions and tortures of the Hindoo devotees. 

The primitive Christians were directed to have their ‘ conversa- 
tion honest among the Gentiles, that they, beholding their good 
works, mi; eht be foal to glorify God in the day of their visitation.’ 
1 Pet. ii. 12. But why did the apostle give them such a direc- 
tion, for such a purpose? An honest conversation is no test of the 
truth of any system of religion. Doubtless there have been ex- 
ternally honest men, in all religions. 

Our Saviour, speaking of false teachers, says, ‘ By their fruits 
ye shall know them.’ But how can false teachers be known by 
their fruits? How can a teacher of false and delusive ae be 
detected by his conversation and manner of life? He may be as 
serious, and as prayerful, and as ardent in his feelings, and as de- 
voted and diligent in promoting his cause (if we may believe the 
writer of this tract) as others are in the cause of truth. Good 
fruit, then, is no evidence of the goodness of the tree which bears 
it. And the teachers of false and of true religion can no longer be 
distinguished by their manner of lif 

Unitarians have labored to establish the truth of their religion, 
by its excellent practical tendency and effects. Sermon after ser- 
mon has been preached, and book after book published, within the 
last few years, for this very purpose. But it follows from what 
has been said on the subject of tests, that all such efforts have 
been in vain. ‘They ought not to have been made, and ought 
never to be repeated. For how can the truth or falsehood of any 
system of religion be established by its practical effects? Serious- 
ness is no test; deep feeling and engagedness are no test; a life of 
prayer and strict religious observances is no test; indeed nothing 
external or visible can be a test: for there is nothing external per- 
taining to religion, which may not be assumed by the worst of men, 
and for the worst of purposes. 

Perhaps our author may sus ‘pect, by this time, that his argu- 
ment proves rather too much for his own purpose, and that if it 
can be made thus to sweep all before it, and around it, far and 
wide, he may as well abandon it, as insist upon it further. 

The fallacy of his reasoning consists in his not distinguishing 
between what is an infallible test of true religion, and what is the 
natural fruit and evidence of it; and in his concluding, because, 
some one thing (seriousness for instance) is not an infallible test, 
that several things of a kindred nature, all such as would naturally 
spring from true religion, do not collectively constitute any satis- 
factory evidence in its favor. Nobody ever pretended that ha- 
bitual seriousness was an infallible test of the r ality or truth of a 
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person’s religion ; and yet every body knows that it is one of the 
natural fruits of religion; and every unprejudiced mind will con- 
clude, that of two persons of different religious se ntiments, who 
are in other respects equal, the religion of the one who is the most 
sincerely and consistently serious, will be the most likely to be the 
truth. And the same may be said respecting each of those other 
things, whose claims to be regarded as tests are examined in the 
tract. Neither of them, taken singly, is an infallible test, and 
yet each of them isa natural fruit and exhibition of piety ; so that 
where they all meet and harmonize in the same character, and 
their light is not obscured by opposing traits, they afford strong 
and convincing evidence, that the subject of them is a believer 
and lover of the truth. And when a comparison is instituted be- 
tween such a person, and another of different religious sentiments 
in whom these fruits of piety are wanting, no honest mind can help 
deciding, that the religion of the former is greatly to be preferred. 
In this way, we save the argument in favor of true religion arising 
from its practical tendency and effects, which the false reasoning of 
our author goes to destroy,—an arcument insisted on by the defen- 
ders of truth in all past ages; on which they are authorized to 
insist by Christ and his apostles; and which, with the generality 
of candid minds, has probably more weight than every other. 
The writer of this tract has made an implied concession, we 
might almost say confession, of which he probably was not aware. 
Why—the question will force itself upon every unbiassed reader— 
why does he labor so hard to make it appear, ‘that seriousness, and 
prayerfulness, and engagedness in religious duties, and a strict 
observance of the Sabbath, and exertions and sacrifices to promote 
the cause of Christ, are not tests of true religion? Why not sat- 
isfied that they should be regarded as tests, by which every de- 
nomination might try the validity of its claims? Was he conscious, 
that brought to these tests—that weighed in this balance, his own 
denomination would be found miserably wanting 2 Was he con- 
scious, that the testimony of the “ Gentleman in Boston,” in his 
*¢ Letter to a Unitarian clergyman of that city,” setting forth the 
deficiencies of Unitarians, was the truth—truth which he could 
not and dare not deny—and consequently that some other method, 
aside from a direct denial, must be devised, to esc: ape its force? 
This undoubtedly is the interpretation which the religious commu- 
nity put upon the tract, and the writer must have been a blind 
man that he did not foresee it. This tract is itself a more con- 
vincing proof of the deficiencies of Unitarians, than the letter to 
which it was intended to be a reply ; or than any direct testimony 
from an Orthodox believer could be. For in this attempt at eva- 
sion on the part of Unitarians, conscious deficiency is unwittingly 
betrayed, and the nakedness of their spiritual land is exposed. 
They seem to know that they cannot compare with evangelical 
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Christians generally, in those fruits and evidences of piety which 
have been mentioned, and consequently they are obliged to deny 
that these things are evidences of true religion at all. 

Having considered “ the insufficiency of some of the popular 
tests of true religion,” our author “ turns to the only true standard, 
the Scriptures.” Here, he very properly introduces, as our pat- 
tern, the character and example of Christ. Jesus Christ, he 
says, though not “ cold or stern,” was seldom or never excited. 
His mind was always “ sober, reasonable, and calm.” It is “ im- 
possible to conceive of a modern revival, as passing in his pres- 
ence, or under his preaching.” In short, he was not distinguished 
for any of those things, on which many have so much insisted, as 
tests of true religion. 

We might pertinently inquire, Where did this writer learn the 
character and example of Jesus Christ? For it is hard to con- 
ceive that he can have learned it from the New Testament. Let 
us look into the New ‘Testament, and examine the subject for our- 
selves. Was not the character of our Saviour serious—deeply, 
habitually, consistently serious? Was it not marked also by strong 
and ardent feeling? Was he not deeply in earnest in his work, 
and were not his warmest feelings enlisted for its accomplishment? 
Was he not eminently a person of prayer? How often did he 
retire, by himself, or with his disciples, and not unfrequently he 
spent whole nights in prayer. Can it be doubted, too, that our 
Saviour was a strict observer of the Sabbath, and of the various 
services of the Jewish ritual? His custom was to go into the 
synagogue every Sabbath day. And in evertions and sacrifices 
for the promotion of religion, who ever equalled—we might almost 
say imitated him? He spent his life, and poured out his blood, 
to advance the cause of human salvation. And when about to 
ascend up where he was before, he Jeft it in solemn injunction to 
his followers to go forth, in face of difficulties and dangers, and 
fill an opposing world with his doctrine. 

We see, therefore, that those traits, which the writer of the 
tract deprecates, as not only no tests of true religion, but “ things 
questionable in themselves,” are the very traits which shone 
most conspicuously in the character of the Saviour. ‘They are, 
as we may say, the ground work of his character. ‘They are 
that which constitute it what it is, and without which it would be 
radically defective. 

The mind of the Saviour we know was calm; that is, it was 
not fretted or ruffled. It was also sober, in opposition to extrava- 
gance. But is it true that he was never the subject of strong 
excitement? When he looked round on the multitude “ with 
anger, being grieved”—when he made a scourge and purged the 
temple—when he denounced woes upon the Scribes and Pharisees 
—when he wept at the tomb of Lazarus, and over Jerusalem— 
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when, in the garden, he “offered up prayers and supplications with 
strong crying and tears,” and in numerous other instances, was he 
not, in the common use of the word, excited ? 

And why cannot our author conceive it possible that “ one of 
the scenes of a modern revival should pass in the presence, and 
under the preaching of Jesus Christ”? What are the scenes of a 
modern revival? People interested and engaged on the subject 
of religion—flocking to hear the word of God—listening to it 
with the deepest attention—inquiring, with the awakened multitude 
on the day of Pentecost, ‘ Men and brethren, what shall we do?”— 
and praying with the broken hearted publican, ‘ God be merciful 
to me a sinner ;—why cannot our author conceive it possible that 
a scene such as this should “ pass in the presence, and under the 
preaching of Jesus Christ’? Does he believe in his heart that 
Jesus Christ is displeased with such scenes? Does it displease 
him to see persons interested and engaged on the subject of reli- 
gion? Does it displease him to see them thronging his courts, 
and listening to his Gospel, and weeping over their sins, and plead- 
ing for mercy? Was he displeased with the multitudes who at- 
tended on his personal ministry? Was he displeased with the 
penitent sinner, who ‘ washed his feet with her tears, and wiped 
them with the hairs of her head’? Was he displeased with those, 
who confided in his power and grace, and cried to him for deliv- 
ering mercy? Was he displeased with the revival scenes on the 
day of Pentecost? O it is woun ling and sickening to deal with 
a writer such as this, in his opp. sition to revivals of religion! Why 
is he offended at such revivals? Is it because oe cannot have 
them himself? But why is he unwilling that p op! le should be in- 
terested and awakened under the preaching of others, if they 
cannot be under his own? Why unwilling that they os flock 
to hear others, who preach the truth as it is in Jesus, if he cannot 
persuade them to come and hear him? Why adie that God 
should pour out his Spirit, and Aes his own word, to the convic- 
tion and conversion of immortal souls, while he leaves those, who 
dispense another gospel, and teach for doctrines the inventions of 
men, to labor in vain, and spend their strength for naught >—But 
we have done. ‘Those who oppose the friends and promoters of 
revivals would do well to recollect the sage advice of an ancient 
Jewish counsellor : ‘ Refrain from these men, and let them alone; 
for if this counsel or this work, be of men, it will come to naught : 
but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it, lest haply ye be found 
even to fight against God.’ 
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WORKS ON THE GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE. 


1. Ovrtines or Scripture Geocrapuy, with an Atlas. Bi 
J. E. Worcester. Boston: Hilliard, Gray, Little, and Wilkins, 
and Bowles and Dearborn, 1828. pp. 


2. A Mar or Patestine, for the use of Sabbath Schools and 
Bible Classes. Published by the Massachusetts Sabbath School 
Union. 


3. An Hisrorican Map or Parestine, or THE Hoty Lanp: 
exhibiting a correct and masterly delineation of the peculiar 
geographical features of the country, and of all places therein ; 
interspersed with more than two hundred Vignettes and Em- 
blems, illustrative of interesting events recorded in the Bible, 
introduced topographically, from the best authorities. Origin- 
ally delineated by Mr. J. T’. Assheton, London. Now greatly 
improved, and furnished with a complete Geographical Index, 
shewing the situation, latitude, and longitude, of every place, 
and containing ‘explanatory references to all the vignettes, em- 
blems, &c.; a sketch of the history and present state of the 
country, and its principal districts and cities ; a Calendar of 
Palestine, &e. &c. By Joseph W. Ingraham. Boston: T. 
B. Wait and Joseph W. Ingraham. 1828. 


In addition to considerations which shew the importance of geo- 
graphical knowledge generally, there are special reasons why the 
geography of Palestine should be made familiar to every Chris- 
tian. This was the residence of the ancient covenant people of 
God, and the theatre on which he was pleased to make the most 
glorious displays of his power and mercy. Here stood his te mple 
and his altar. Here dwelt the Shekinah—the visible token of his 
presence. Here prophets were commissioned and inspired, mira- 
cles were wrought, and the Deity condescended to hold intercourse 
with men. Here, too, the angels of light accomplished their benev- 
olent ministry, not imperceptibly as at present, but often in a 
visible form. But especially is Palestine remarkable and inter- 
esting, as the spot selected by our Lord Jesus Christ on which to 
make his appearance in our flesh and world. Here it was his 
pleasure to be born, to live, to labor, and to die. These are the 
regions, over which his eye wandered and his feet travelled— 
this the consecrated soil, which was bedewed with his tears, and 
stained with his blood. Here, too, he burst the tomb, rose trium- 
phant from the dead, and visibly ascended to the throne of his 
glory. In short, here the Holy Bible was written, and here most 
of the great events it records actu: uly took place. No wonder, 
then, that Palestine is a most interesting spot to the Christian. Tt 
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is to him the holy land, where every brook, and lake, and hill, and 
dale, and city, and hamlet, are fitted to excite devout recollections, 
and stand associated in his mind with ancient and sacred things. 

But there is another reason why the Christian should be familiar 
with the geography of Palestine. This will add materially to his 
satisfaction and profit, in perusing the sacred volume. No inquisi- 
tive person can read the names of places recorded in the Bible, 
without wishing to know something of their situation and history. 
Hence, to be put in possession of this knowledge will afford him a 
reasonable gratification. It will afford him also important religious 
instruction. It will help him, in numerous instances, to understand 
his Bible, where the sense, before, was dark and confused. 
Every one knows that without a knowledge of general geography, 
profane history cannot be understood ; and equally true and ob- 
vious is it, that without a knowledge of sacred geogaphy, the sa- 
cred history must be, tosome extent, unintelligible. We read of 
places, and persons, and events, but often understand little more 
about them, than though the account was given in an unknown 
tongue. 

Considering the great importance of biblical geography, it is 
wonderful that so little has been done, in years past, to advance and 
perfect this branch of science. Both teachers and learners have 
long complained, and long have had reason to complain, of the in- 
accurate delineations, and often contradictory statements, which 
have been given in regard to this interesting subje et. ‘ Of thirty 
maps and descriptions of the Holy Land which,” says Fuller in his 
book of the Holy War, “I have perused, I never met with two in 
all considerables alike. Some sink vallies where others raise 
mountains ; yea, end rivers where others begin them; and some- 
times, with a wanton dash of the pen, create a stream in land, and 
a creek in sea, more than nature ever owned.” ‘ One map desig- 
nates a place as in the north of Palestine, while another finds it in 
the south. On one, some places are laid down with two or three 
different names ; on others, these names are applied to as many 
different places ; and from the description of some of them in the 
Bible, it is certain that different places were intended by the differ- 
ent names. Again, two places are laid down in different parts of 
the map; but on referring to the Scripture description, it is 
found that but one place was intended, which was known by both 
names.” How evident it is, from these statements, that much 
which we find on some of the common maps of Palestine is the 
result of mere conjecture, rather than of certain and accurate in- 
formation. 

We are happy in the confidence that the grounds of complaint, 
which have so long existed on this subject, are now materially les- 
sened, if not in a good degree removed. ‘The three works, whose 
titles stand at the head of this article, shew what has been done in 
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the department of sacred geography, within the last few months, 
in our own city. We shall give to our readers a short account of 
each, in the order in which their titles are arranged. 

The first mentioned, is from the pen of the very diligent and 
successful geographer, Mr. J. E. Worcester. It is divided into 
eight chapters, with the following titles : ‘‘ Geography of the early 
ages, with explanatory remarks ;—the region between Egypt and 
Canaan, and journeyings of the Israelites ;—the Canaanites and 
neighboring nations ;—Canaan divided among the tribes of Israel, 
with places of note in the history of the Old ‘Testament ;—physical 
geography of the Holy Land, or a description of the country ;—Pal- 
estine, in the time of the New Testament history ;—Judza, Jeru- 
salem, and its environs ;—Samaria, Galilee, and Perea ;—travels 
of St. Paul and the other apostles.” Each chapter is attended by 
a list of questions, and the whole is followed by a * Table, exhibit- 
ing the places where, and the times when, the books of the New 
Testament were written.” Accompanying the geography is a 
small but neatly executed Atlas, with six maps ; the first, entitled 
“ The World, exhibiting the countries mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment ;” the second, “ Journeyings of the Israelites from Egypt to 
Canaan ;” the third, * Judah and Israel, with the divisions of the 
twelve tribes ;” the fourth, “ Palestine, or the Holy Land ;” the 
fifth, “ ancient Jerusalem, with its environs ;” and the sixth, “a 
Map illustrative of the travels of St. Paul.” 

We think this a very neat and useful little work. It is small in 
compass, but full of instruction. ‘The plan of it is simple ; easy 
both to the instructer and the pupil; and well adapted to elemen- 
tary instruction in schools and families.” 

The work next to be noticed is “a Map of Palestine, for the 
use of Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes; published by the 
Massachusetts Sabbath School Union.” It is a large lithographic 
print, thirty-eight inches in length, and twenty-nine in breadth, 
noting only the principal places, and presenting very distinctly their 
relative situation, as well as the ancient divisions of the country. 
It has some inaccuracies, but is on, the whole, well fitted to answer 
the end for which it was designed—the benefit of Sabbath schools. 
As it is sold for the very moderate price of one dollar the copy, we 
should think it would be introduced, without delay, into the Sabbath 
school libraries throughout the country. 

We have in a previous number noticed Mr. Ingraham’s Map of 
Palestine, and briefly expressed an opinion as to its merits. And 
we are now willing to repeat, what, after more full examination we 
feel authorized to do with increased confidence, that it is in every 
respect, so far as we have been able to discover, a complete, and 
accurate, and elegant Map. ‘“ The length of the engraving is 
forty inches, and its breadth twenty-seven, exclusive of the mar- 
gin of two inches on each side.” The included surface is closely 
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occupied with a geographical delineation of the Holy Land, exhib- 
iting it cities and towns, its plains and vallies, its natural and civil 
divisions, its mountains, lakes, coasts, and rivers. It contains also 
more than two hundred vignettes and emblems, illustrative of events 
recorded in the sacred history. ‘These we regard as giving great 
interest and value to the work. ‘ Thus, on the top of Pisgah is 
seen the image of Moses, beholding in vision the land of promise ; 
and on the the summit of Mount Tabor, is presented a view of the 
transfiguration.” The study of sacred geography is in this way 
united with that of sacred his story. And the influence of each is to 
give interest to the other, and, by associating an event with the place 
of its occurrence, to impress the united object of the different stu- 
dies more deeply upon the memory. 

This Map is in many respects decidedly superior to the English 
copy, from which it was originally inte nded and promised to be 
drawn. It is superior even to the second and latest edition of the 
English copy, containing more than double the number of vignettes 
and emblems, several a sates corrections, and many additional 
names of towns. It is offered to the public with the highest recom- 
mendations, and for aught that appears, it well deserves them. 

“To the English edition of the Map was added a sheet of 
miscellaneous and explanatory matter; but very imperfect as 
a guide, and very inferior, when considered in comparison with 
the Map itself, besides being in many re spects inaccurate.” 
In place of this, the American editor has given us his ‘* Geo- 
graphical Index,” a pamphlet of ninety-six pages, containing much 
valuable information respecting Palestine, and forming a compen- 
dious gazetteer of the Bible. 

We might proceed to much greater length, in describing and 
commending this valuable publication, but, after what has been 
said of it in various periodical works, we think it needless to add 
more. ‘The whole bears ample testimony to the industry and ac- 
curacy of Mr. Ingraham, and entitles him to the consideration and 
patronage of an enlightened public. 


SELECTIONS. 


KENRICK’S EXPOSITION OF THE HISTORICAL BOOKS OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


As this work has been recently published, in three octavo volumes, in this 
city, the following account of it, and its author, from the Eclectic Review 
for April 1809, may be seasonable and useful. A few sentences are also 
inserted, in relation to Mr. Kenrick, from a Review of his Sermons in the 
Eclectic for June 1806. 

Mr. Kenrick was born in Denbighshire, Jan. 26, 1759, and re- 
ceived a classical education in a private school at Wrexham. Dis- 
covering a predilection for the office of the Christian ministry among 
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the dissenters, he was in his sixteenth year sent to the academy at 
Daventry, then under the care of Dr. Ashworth, and afterwards of 
Mr. Robins. He there pursued his studies with exemplary dili- 
gence ; so that, before he had completed his course, he was chosen 
assistant tutor to Mr. Robins, and afterwards sustained the same 
office under his successor, Mr. Belsham. 

On the resignation of the venerable Micaijah Towgood, in 1782, 
Mr. K. was invited to succeed him in the pastorship of a dissenting 
society at Exeter: he accepted the charge, but was not ordained 
till the year 1785. In addition to the pastoral office, he undertook, 
in 1799, the work of a tutor; and instituted a small seminary, 
principally with the view of providing a succession of dissenting 
ministers. In these employments he persevered with unremitting 
ardor till his death. 

In the summer of 1804, having paid a visit to his friends in 
Denbighshire, he returned from a short excursion to Chester and 
Liverpool, on the 22d of August, to Wrexham. Walking out in 
the evening to the fields which surround the town, he was observed 
suddenly to fall: medical aid was instantly procured, but with no 
avail. It was supposed to have been an apoplectic seizure, that 
in the midst of health and vigor put a period to his laborious life. 


Mr. Kenrick was educated in the belief of evangelical princi- 
ples, which, however, he seems not to have understood. For his 
biographer, speaking of him at an early period, observes, 

“It was then the practice of Mr. Kenrick to regard God as the 
arbitrary sovereign of the human race, and not as their gracious 
Father : he was then perplexed as to the proper object of his wor- 
ship, and had a constant fear of incurring the displeasure of one of 
the three persons in the Trinity, by presenting his addresses to 
another of them. At a subsequent period, he frequently contrasted 
with gratitude the doubts and the despondency of his former days, 
with the serenity and joy arising from his belief in the pure religion 
of the Gospel.” 

For a person, who held such unscriptural notions, to renounce 
them, and adopt those of Socinianism, was scarcely to be regarded 
as a change for the worse. 

From the time of Mr. Kenrick’s removal to Exeter, his Rosinanté 
carried him with accelerated speed, till he had reached the utmost 
bounds of the Socinian region, and was close to the low wall which 
separates it from the wilds of infidelity. With Dr. Priestley, his 
adventurous leader, he thought that at death he should take ‘a long 
nap,’ till the morning of the resurrection, and for perhaps some 
thousand years have no more existence than his grandmother’s cat. 
Of what choice materials, what finer clay, must the soul of Mr. 
Kenrick or his biographer be made, (for that it ¢s composed of clay 
is well known to ‘ rational’ Christi ins,) so as to be filled, by such 
an opinion as this, ‘with serenity and joy!’ There is nothing in 
evangelical religion, rightly understood, which will envelope the 
soul in so deep a gloom: we say, rightly understood ; for, whether 
it be owing to wilful misrepresentation or ignorance, the fact cer- 
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tainly is, that scarcely in twenty years do we meet with one Soci- 
nian writer who fairly states its doctrines, or appears to understand 
them. 

Exposition of the sacred Scriptures formed part of Mr. K.’s 
professional services at Exeter; and the proverb Jam pastor quam 
ovis*® was again verified ; for his hearers were so much pleased with 
his expository labors, that they sent a respectful r« quest to his widow 
to allow them to be published at their expence. 

Each discourse in the three volumes contains an illustration of 
ten or twelve verses, with a few reflections at the close. A speci- 
men or two will give a-sufficient idea of the book. 


** Matthew xx. 28. Even as the son of man came to give his life 
a ransom for many. 

sie this purpose I devote my time and atte ntion, while I live, 
and for promoting the same grand and useful design I shall also 
die, laying down my life as a ransom or deliverance, i. e. the means 
of deliverance for many: for my death, by affording a clear proof 
of my divine mission, and preparing the way for my resurrection 
from the dead, and ascension into heaven, will furnish men with 
the most powerful means for delivering them from subjection to 
sin, now, and from the fatal consequences of it in another world. 

‘Matthew xxviii. 19. Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. ; 

“That is, baptize them, upon the profession of that religion 
which came from the Father as its author, which was communicated 
to the world by Jesus Christ, and confirmed by the miraculous gifts 
of the holy spirit: by this commissison the apostles were authorized 
to admit proselytes from all nations, from Gentiles as well as Jews. 

* Luke xxiii. 43. And Jesus said unto him, Verily I say unto 
thee, to-day thou shalt be with me in paradise. 

*‘In answer to the request of the penitent malefactor, Christ 
promises that he shall be in the same state with himself on that 
day. In order, therefore, to determine where this man was to be, 
we have only to consider where Christ was. Now it is evident 
from the history that Christ died on that day, and was laid in the 
grave; yet he lay there under the smiles of heaven, and with the 
certainty of a resurrection. ‘The meaning of Christ then, as illus- 
trated by fact, could be no more than that he should go to the state 
of the righteous dead, to pious men of former ages, where he should 


lie in the hope of a resurrection. Avreeably to this notion it has 
been observed, that according to the opinion of the Jews, paradise 
was that part of the habitation of the dead which was assigned to 
righteous and good men. This Jesus might well promise to him, 
because he discerned in him some promising dispositions, and was 
convinced, from what he now observed, and from the miraculous 
knowledge which he had of his character, that the conduct for 
which he was suffering was to be ascribed rather to the erroneous- 
ness of his principles than to the depravity of his heart. 


* Like shepherd like flock 
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* John iii. 3. Except a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God. 

‘* Except a man part with his errors and prejudices, particularly 
that error which leads so many of the Jews to suppose that the 
kingdom is to be of a temporal nature, he is not qualified to become 
my disciple: to see the kingdom of God, is the same thing as being 
admitted into it.’’ 


The following extract from one of Mr. Kenrick’s sermons pre- 


. > hj ; , , l, Sas ." ] 
sents his meaning of the phrase, ‘ remission olf sins. 


“'The Gentiles are called sinners, both by Christ, and his apostles. 
The Children of Israel were selected from the rest of mankind, to 
enjoy the benefit of a divine revelation, and many religious institu- 


tions, In consequence of which they are called a holy nation, and 
saints. ‘The rest of mankind must of course be denominated unholy 
and sinners; and he who brought them out of that state, might very 
properly, in correspondence with the above language, be said to re- 


, theretore, 


who died to establish the truth of the new covenant, which intro- 


move their sins, or procure the remission of them. Christ 


duced Gentiles, the many, or the great body of mankind, into the 
state of privile 


e that the Jews before occupied, says of himself, 
‘that he shed his blood for many for the remission of sins.’ By 


ea 


this covenant every heathen, w ho believed and embraced the Gospel 
was entitled to the benefits of divine worship and religious instruc- 
tion, and what was of principal value, to the hope of eternal life ; 
which were great advantages for moral improvement though they 
did not absolutely secure it. The moral guilt which he had before 
contracted was still imputed to him, and his sins, if not repented of 
and forsaken, would prove his ruin. All that he had acquired by 
faith in Christ was, the privileges of a Christian, which were no 
more than what has been just stated.—In Acts xxvi. 18, we have 
Christ commenting upon his own words, and explaining what he 
means by remission of sins in our text; not deliverance from the 
penal effects of sin in a future world, not an immediate qualification 
for the happiness of heaven, as many suppose ; but a lot among the 
covenanted and privileged people of God, the believing Jews and 
Gentiles, or as it is here expressed, ‘an inheritance among those 
which are sanctified. This is all that the remission of sins, which 
is the consequence of faith, wil! procure for men! ! 

“From what has been said, I conceive it appears, that the death 
of Christ has no efficacy in removing moral guilt, but that whenever 
it is spoken of as producing the forgiveness of sin, it relates entirely 
to restoration to a sanctified or privileged state, which in the lan- 
guage of both the Old and the New Testament, on many occasions, is 
expressed by the forgiveness of sins. From this subject we may 
learn what little ground they have for their confidence, who trust 
entirely for the removal of their past sins, and for final acceptance 
with God, to the death of Christ: and how little reason for their cen- 
sure of others, who have not the same dependance. They trust to 
a ground of sanctification which had no relation but to the first pro- 
fessors of Christianity, except indeed to the case of the apostates, 
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and to them only in a ceremonial, not in a moral sense. The real 
ground of forgiveness to Christians, ancient or modern, is repen- 
tance for sin, and reformation of conduct: and of acceptance with 
God, personal righteousness of heart and life. So that all we have 
to depend upon, is the degree of virtue we have in ourselves, and the 
mercy of God, who is pleased in his great goodness to accept of 
imperfect obedience to his laws from his frail creatures, when a more 
perfect obedience was due.”’ 

To every mind which has derived its sentiments of religion from 
the pure doctrine of Jesus Christ, this extract cannot fail to convey 
instruction, and to serve as an antidote against Socinianism. For 
certainly, if a person were to sit down with the express design to 
to contrive how he could explain away to nothing the inval- 
uable blessings of the Gospel, and bring it into contempt ; and how 
he could most flatly contradict the sacred Scriptures, and set up a 
system in direct opposition to them, he would follow the very course 
which Mr. K. has chosen. 


It has been said by the friends of Mr. Kenrick that “ he did 
think for himself.’ ‘The reader of these volumes will not doubt 
the truth of their assertion. He did indeed think for himself, and 
would not allow even God to think for him: for he might safely 
have adopted as a motto, ‘My ways are not thy ways, nor my 
thoughts as thy thoughts.’ 

From what has been said, it will be seen, that this is a Socinian 
commentary, written by a sensible and well informed man, the ne- 
cessities of whose creed, however, suggest such laws of interpreta- 
tion as, if applied to the classics, would render them utterly unin- 
telligible. ‘The examples surely require no other remark, than that 
if such principles be the real doctrines of the Bible, it is the most 
obscure and ill contrived book in the world: it is calculated to con- 
vey, in almost every page, erroneous notions, and has in fact con- 
veyed them wherever it has been read ; it must therefore forfeit all 
claims to divine origin, and be considered as the disgrace of even 
human literature. j 

We should add, that the work is destitute of any merits that 
could render it serviceable to those who are satisfied with the plain 
meaning of Scripture, and have no wish to see it perverted into 
some kind of conformity with the Socinian creed. 


- —_- - 
SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND CONVERSION OF THE LATE DR. GOOD. 


A volume has lately been published in England, entitled “ Memoirs of the 
Life, Writings, and Character, literary, professional, and religious, of the late 
John Mason Good, M.D. F.R.S. F.R.S.L. &c. &c. By Olinthus Gregory, 
LL. D., Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Military Academy.” From a 
Review of this volume in the Eclectic for June last, we extract the following 
sketch of the life an’ conversion of Dr. Good 


“ Dr. Goop occupied a prominent place among his literary and 
professional compeers. His works (extending to two quarto and 
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many octavo volumes) are singularly laborious and diversified ; com- 
prising, Medical Literature, Poetical Translation, Natural History, 
and Biblical Criticism and Philology. His leading faculty was that 
of acquisition, which he possessed in a remarkable measure. His 
diligence was as extraordinary as were his versatility of talent and 
his powers of retention. His philological attainments, if not pro- 
found, were singularly extensive. The exuberant stores of his 
knowledge were methodized and connected together in his mind by 
principles of philosophical arrangement. ‘The range of his acqui- 
sitions, and his readiness in applying them, might entitle him to the 
denomination of a living cyclopedia. 

“With the mathematical sciences he was almost entirely unac- 
quainted ; but, making this exception, there was scarcely a region 
of human knowledge which he had not entered, and but few indeed 
into which he had not made considerable advances ; and wherever 
he found an entrance, there he retained a permanent possession ; 
for, to the last, he never forgot what he once knew. 

*‘In short, had he published nothing but his Translation of Lu- 
cretius, he would have acquired a high character for free, varied, 
and elegant versification, for exalted acquisitions as a philosopher 
and as a linguist, and for singular felicity in the choice and exhibi- 
tion of materials in a rich store of critical and tasteful illustration. 
Had he published nothing but his Translation of the Book of Job, 
he would have obtained an eminent station among Hebrew scholars 
and the promoters of biblieal criticism. And, had he published 
nothing but his Study of Medicine, his name would, in the opinion 
of one of his ablest professional correspondents, have gone down to 
posterity, associated with the science of medicine itself, as one of 
its most skilful practitioners, and one of its most learned promoters. 
I know not how to name another individual who has arrived at equal 
eminence in three such totally distinct departments of mental appli- 
cation. Let this be duly weighed in connexion with the marked 
inadequacy of his early education (notwithstanding its peculiar ad- 
vantages in some respects) to form either a scientific and skilful 
medical practitioner, or an excellent scholar ; and there cannot but 
result a high estimate of the original powers with which he was 
endowed, and of the inextinguishable ardor with which, through 
life, he augmented their energy, and enlarged their sphere of ac- 
tion.” 

Dr. Good has left behind him, a Translation of the Book of 
Psalms, with a Dissertation and critical Notes, and also of the Book 
of Proverbs. 

“On comparing the Dissertation and Notes which accompany 
this Translation of the Psalms, with those which are published with 
Dr. Good’s Translation of the Book of Job, we perceive a great dif- 
ference, not in point of talent, but in reference to the simple exhibi- 
tion of devout sentiment. In the former (the last mentioned,) there 
is much learning, much research, and some display; in the latter 
also, the learning and research are equally evident; but they are 
evinced in the results, not in the effort of the author, whose intellect 
Seems absorbed, while his devotion is enkindled by the holy inspira- 
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tion of the sublime compositions to which his best feelings were so 
long enchained. Hence, I think that it will be found, that though 
the fancy has predominated in sketching the Aistory of the several 
psaliis, yet, with regard to fixing the precise meaning of the text, 
a more uniform sobriety of interpretation prevails, than in any of 
our author’s previous attempts as a sacred commentator.” ; 

Up to the year 1807, Mr. Good was connected with a Socinian 
congregation; he was, moreover, an avowed materialist, and had 
adopted the notion of the ‘ Universalists’ respecting future punish- 
ment. In that year, however, he gave the first decided proof of a 


growing dissatisfaction with the doctrines of scepticism, by breaking 

. . ° 1 ’ IY) , ° . S 
off his connexion with the society. ‘The reason he assigns for this 
step, in a letter to the minister of the chapel, will shew that it was 
not taken upon slight grounds. It appears that the reverend apostle 


of disbelief had, on the preceding Sunday, asserted in the pulpit, 
that it is impossible to demonstrate the existence and attributes of 
God ; or had at least treated the @ priort demonstration of the Di- 
vine existence as unsatisfactory and ‘exploded,’ without putting his 
audience in possession of any better method of proof. The follow- 
ing is part of Mr. Good’s letter. 

** T sincerely respect your talents and the indefatigable attention 


you have paid to biblical and theological subjects; I have the fullest 
conviction of your sincerity and desire to promote what you believe 


to be the great cause of truth and Christianity; but 1 feel severely 
that our minds are not constituted alike ; and being totally incapable 
of entering into that spirit of scepticism which you deem it your 
duty to inculcate from the pulpit, | should be guilty of hypocrisy, if 
I were any longer to countenance, by a personal attendance on your 
ministry, a system which (even admitting it to be right in itself) is 
at least repugnant to my own heart and my own understanding.” 

This decisive step naturally led to a re-examination of the princi- 
ples and notions which Mr. Good had long held in common with 
the congregation from which he now seceded; and the result was, a 
gradual surrender of all the distinguishing tenets of the Socinian 
creed. Still, the change was, as yet, only a revolution in his specu- 
lative opinions ; an important and genial change, inasmuch as it 
involved an escape from the entanglement and delusion of fatal 
error and sophistry, and the removal of the most serious intellectual 
obstructions to the moral influence of divine truth. But his under- 
standing was entirely convinced, long before his heart was transform- 
ed. It was a considerable time, we are told, before his more cor- 
rect opinions ‘assumed the character of principles of action, and 
issued, by God’s blessing, in the transformation of his heart and 
affections.’ For several years, subsequently to this period, he de- 
voted a great portion of his Sunday mornings and evenings to the 
prosecution of his biblical studies, to which he always discovered a 
strong attachment. From 180s to the beginning of S12, these 
leisure hours were occupied with his translation of the Book of Job, 
and the notes which are appended to it. Within the whole compass 
of these notes. says his biographer, 

‘‘T am not aware that there is a specific reference to the plan of 
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the Gospel as a restorative dispensation, in which, by the atoning 
efficacy of a Saviour’s blood, sin may be pardoned, and, by the puri- 
fying energy of the Holy Spirit, man may be raised to the dignity 
from which he has fallen, and again shine in the image of God. He 
did not appear, therefore, as yet, to regard this as entirely essential 
to true religion; in other words, to consider the evangelical system 
as the only solid basis of a rational hope of eternal felicity’ and 
glory.” 

Still, it was manifest to those who were most in his company and 
confidence, that there was a progression of sentiment, which evinced 
itself in the growing thoughtiulness of his habits, his increased anxi- 
ety to cultivate the acquaintance of pious men, and a certain mel- 
lowing of his character. In the summer of 1815, Mr. Good first 
distincly announced to his biographer, to whom he must have known 
how gratifying would be the communication, his cordial persuasion, 
that the evangelical representation of the doctrines of Scripture, is 
that which alone accords with the system of revealed truth. 

“ He said, he had greatly hesitated as to the correctness of a pro- 
position I had advanced a few years before, that there was no inter- 
mediate ground upon which a sound reasoner could make a fair 
stand, between that of pure deism, and that of moderate orthodoxy, 
as held by the evangelical classes, both of churchmen and dissenters ; 
but that he now regarded that proposition as correct. At the same 
time, he detailed several of the Socinian and Arian interpretations 
of passages usually brought forward in these disputes, and, with 
his accustomed frankness, 
to consider them all as unsatisfactory, and, for an accountable being 
unsafe.” 

Of this gradual modification of his sentiments 


explained how he had com« ve degrees 


, and of the decision 
which they at length attained, the manuscript notes in his Bible, 
and his private papers, present the most interesting evidence. Do- 
} ] rl 

iil aaugne- 


mestic anxieties and trials, the threatening illness o 
of his accomplished and excellent son- 


ter, and the death, in 1823 
in-law, Rev. Cornelius Neale, appear to have had the happiest influ- 
ence in confirming him in Christian principles, and inducing a 


, 


greater degree of spirituality of mind. for the last seven or « ight 


years of his life, Dr. Good was a zealous and active supporter of 


Bible and Missionary societies. ‘To the concerns of the Church 
Missionary Society, more especially, he devoted himself with the 
utmost activity and ardor, as an able member of its committee. And 


during the few years immediately preceding the close of 


his occasional papers exhibit a rapid advancement in meetness of 


character for the heavenly inheritance. Of these, we have seve! 
very impressive specimens : we select the first as being of conven- 
lent length. 
: Ind Enoch walked u fil God.’ Gen. V. 4 
“This is the only walk in which we can never go astray: and 
happy he who, amidst the innumerabl paths by which he is sur- 


rounded, is led to the proper walk. ‘To walk with God, we must 
take heed to every step of hi provide nce and his grac we must 
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have a holy fear of not keeping close to him; though he will never 
leave us, if we do not leave him. We must maintain a sacred com- 
munion with him, and have our conversation in heaven, rather than 
on earth; we must be perpetually receding from the world, and with- 
drawing from its attachments. We must feel our hearts glow with 
a greater degree of love to him, and, by the influence of his Holy 
Spirit upon our affections, become gradually more assimilated to the 
Divine nature. We must take his word for our directory, his pro- 
mises for our food, and his blessed Son for our sole reliance, making 
the foot of the cross our only resting place. If we thus walk with 
God through the wilderness of life, he will walk with us when we 
reach the dark ‘valley of the shadow of death; and though we 
cannot hope for the same translation as Enoch, still, like him, ‘we 
shall not be, because God hath taken us.’ ” 

As a specimen at once of Dr. Good’s poetical talents, and of 
his religious sentiments and feelings at this period, we insert the 
following stanzas, written apparently after hearing a sermon on 
John i. 1. 

*O worn! O wispom! heaven’s hich theme 
Where must the theme b« 

Maker ard Sufferer !—Lord supreme ' 
Yet sacrifice for sin 

Now, Reason! trim thy brightest lamp, 
Thy boldest powers excite, 

Muster thy doubts, a copious « mp 
And arm thee for the fight 

View nature through, ind from the round 
Of things to sense reveal'd, 

Contend ‘tis thine alike t nd 


Th abyss of thing 


Hold, and affirm, that God must heed 
aah 
rhe sinner’s contrite sig 

Though never victim were to bleed 


Or frankincense to 1 


Prove. by the plum net, rul nd line, 
By logic s nicest pl in, 


That man could ne’er be half divine, 
Nor aught divine be man 


That He who holds the worlds in awe, 
Whose fiat form’d the sky, 
Could ne'er be subjugate to law. 


Nor breathe, and groan. and die 


This prove, till all the learn’d submit 
Here learning I despise 

Or only own what Holy Writ 
To heavenly minds supplies 

O Word! O Wisdom oundless theme 
Of rapture and of grief 

Lord, I believe the truth su yreme, 
O, help my unbelief.” 





From the beginning of 1822, Dr. Good’s health began to decline; 
and a severe fit of gout, which was brought on, in his own opinion, 
by too much mental excitement in completing his Study of Med- 
icine, seems to~have been regarded by himself as a providential 
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warning of his approaching end. In a letter to his friend Dr. 
Drake, dated Dec. 11, 1824, after « xpressing his gratification that 
his correspondent should have thought so highly of his work, he 
adds: 

“ But I know the danger of even honorable reputation, and I fear 
the Circean cup. ‘The richest pearl in the Christian’s crown of 
graces, is humility; and when | look back upon myself, and exam- 
ine my own heart, and see how little progress | have made in that 
which it most imports us to study, | am sure there is no man breath- 
ing Who has more cause, not only for humility, but for abasement, 
than myself: for how often have I neglected the cistern for the 
stream, and have been pursuing a bubble, instead of giving up all 
my feeble powers and possessions in purchase of ‘the pearl of great 
price. What a mercy not to have been allowed to persevere in that 
neglect !”’ 

During the last three months of his life, his strength declined 


rapidly, exciting much solicitude in the minds of his family, but no 
alarm of immediate danger His last illness was short, but ex- 
ceedingly severe. From the 24th to the 28th of Dec. (1826,) he 


continued, with daily increasing difficulty, to be moved from his 
bed to a sofa; but, although he suffered much from the nature of 
his disorder, it was not till the 29th, that his life was supposed to be 
in danger. On the day following, his friend, the Rev. Mr. Rus- 
sel, was sent for; and to him, in the presence of his assembled fam- 
ily, Dr Good thus delivered his sol 
the truth. 

“1 cannot say, I feel those triumphs which some Christians have 
experienced ; but I have taken, what unfortunately the generality 
of Christians too much take,—I have taken the middle walk of 
Christianity. Ihave endeavored to live up to its duties and doc- 
trines, but have lived below its privileges. I most firmly believe all 
the doctrines of Scripture, as declared by our church. I have en- 


deavored to take God for my Father and my Savior ; but I want more 


mn confession and testimony to 


spirituality, more humility ; I want to be humbled.’”’—Here he'be- 
came much agitated, yet went on :—‘ I have resigned myself to the 
will of God. If I know myself, I neither despair nor presume ; but 
my constitution is by nature sanguine in all things, so that I am 
afraid of trusting to myself.” Some remarks being made about the 
righteousness of Christ, Dr. Good replied: ‘*‘ No man living can be 
more sensible than I am, that there is nothing in ourselves; and of 
the absolute necessity of relying only upon the merits of Jesus Christ. 
I know there is a sense in which that expression of St. Paul’s, Of 
whom. I am chief, is applicable to all; but there are some to whom 
it is peculiarly appropriate, and I fear I am one. I have not im- 
proved the opportunities given me. I have had large opportunities 
given me, and I have not improved them as I might. I have been 
led astray by the vanity of human learning and the love of human 
applause.” — J 

On Monday, the 2d of January, his hearing had become greatly 
affected, and he was almost constantly convulsed. He uttered only 
one or two connected sentences 
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‘*Mr. Russel called to him in a loud voice, ‘ Jesus Christ, the 
Saviour :'—he was not insensible to that sound. His valued cleri- 
cal friend then repeated to him in the same elevated tone, ‘ Behold 
the Lamb of God:’ this roused him, and with energy, the energy 
of a dying believer, he terminated the sentence, ‘ Which taketh away 
the sins of the world; which were the last words he intelligibly 
uttered, being about three hours before his death.” 

When Dr. Good’s former Unitarian views are remembered, this 
touching account of his last moments will appear the more satisfae- 
tory and instructive. It serves, we think, to illustrate the remark 
that, in the case of the philosophic unbeliever, repentance will or- 
dinarily be the result of faith, rather than conduct to it. It supplies 
us, too, with a striking proof of the vast importance of a mere change 
of opinion from false to true, in the matter of religion,—a simple 
rectification of the views, (although very far from answering to the 
Scriptural idea of conversion,) inasmuch as it involves the removal 
of a fatal barrier to the influence of truth upon the conscience and 
the heart. Because a change of opinions does not always issue in a 
change of character, some persons have, we think, underrated the 
value of the intellectual revolution. Neither Dr. Good himself nor 
his friends, ever confounded his embracing Orthodox opinions with 
that subsequent and essential change, the precise epoch of which 
was never known, we are told, even to his nearest relatives. ‘* But 
its reality was indisputable ; and they who had the most frequent 
opportunities of noticing it, deemed it another proof of that striking 
‘diversity of operations’ with which the same Spirit worketh in all.” 


NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Thoughts on Revivals. By Rev. B. B. Smith, Rector of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Middlebury, Vt. Middlebury, is2s. pp. 23. 


This little work, though unassuming in title and pretensions, is 
yet a very candid, temperate, judicious and able discussion of a 
most important subject. The author begins with defining a revival 
of religion. 


} 


“ All experimental believers essentially agree in the opinion that a great— 


nay, an entire moral change must take place in the heart of every child of 


Adam before he can become a real Christian. This change, wrought through 
the word of God as the instrument, and by the Holy Ghost as the divine agent, 
is called conversion. The circumstances under which this effectual moral rev- 
olution is brought about, are admitted to be very various. In most cases, at least 
in ages past, this change has been comparatively solitary, silent, and as far as 
man could iudge, progressive. But it is equally plain, that the change may 


be, as in many cases both in ancient and modern time it has most indisputably 
been, sudden, powerful, public, and in many persons nearly at the same time. 
This multiplication of individual conversions, is what, in correctness of speech 
and Christian charity, should be understood by REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 

* By the foregoing definition, a broad distinction is intention illy taken between 


the real conversions which constitute revivals of religion, and the meetings, 
visits, conversations, sermons, and prayers which aie connected with them 
Many of these meetings may really be out of season, artificially contrived, and 
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imprudently conducted ; visits may be unadvised or intrusive ; conversations 
unguarded, impertinent, cruel; sermons too declamatory, exciting, passionate ; 
prayers boisterous, irreverent, familiar ;—in a word, a scene called a reviral, 
may be very unworthy the name ; and the scene even of aA REAL REVIVAL may 
be marred and stained with many very deplorable instances of human frailty 
and passion,” 


To revivals, thus defined and distinguished from accompanying 
abuses, Mr. S. observes that he is aware of but one objection. It 
has been urged “‘ that God, who abounds in mercy and loving kind- 
ness, is most kindly disposed, at all times, and in all places, 
stow his Holy Spirit on those who ask it—that he is no respecter 


to be- 


of persons, but vouchsafes his grace to all alike, who need and seek 
his favor—and that his gracious presence fills alike all places, and 
the hearts of all who humbly wait on him.” It is hence inferred, 
that ‘‘ his peculiar presence cannot possibly be afforded to particu- 
lar places or congregations.’ ‘To this, it is justly replied, in the 
first place, that if the argument prove anything, it proves vastly too 
much; and, secondly, that it is refuted by innumerable facts; it 
being undeniably evident, “‘ from Scripture, from history, and from 
living testimony, that the impartial grace of God is perfectly con- 
sistent with seasons of special religious seriousness, and frequent 
genuine conversions. 

Having thus disposed of the objection, Mr. S. admits, that there 
may be, and have been, abuses and evils connected with revivals of 
religion—abuses and evils which he has no wish to conceal, and 
no disposition to palliate. But he insists, ‘ All the evils of revivals 
are the faults of man. ‘Their benefits are from God.” These ben- 
efits he proceeds to enumerate ; and, though the extract be some- 
what long, our readers shall have his account of them in his own 
words. 


“1. The very excitement attending revivals, serves to awaken attention to 
the most important, yet still the most forgotten and neglected of all subjects. 
Often it seems as if nothing else could break the fatal slumber, deeper and 
more awful than that of the dead, into which a formal, ill instructed, or irreli- 
gious community has fallen. By nothing less pungent than the most arousing 
sermons, prompted and pointed by the zeal of a revival, can stupified and harden- 
ed consciences be effectually awakened; and never, under the wisest and most 
powerful, even of this descriptic nof preaching, without the special and more 
abundant measure of divine grace then vouchsafed in answer to more fervent 
prayer A season of revival seems to give a keener edge to ‘ the sword of the 
Spirit,’ which is the word of God; so that the more desperately depraved are 
seldom awakened. except in times of special revivals 

“ 2. They certainly are instrumental, also, in enkindling the languid zeal of 


many of the children of God ooled nearly to extinction by long years of 
comparative ind.fference and declension. ‘They arouse them to their duties— 
constrain them to be fervent in prayer—more watchful over their hearts, and 
more anxious in the use of the appointed means of grace. They define and 


deepen the line of separation between the votaries of the world and the real 
children of God; and are often the means of establishing in private Christians 
for life, a staid and uniform character of exemplary piety. They are equally ben- 
eficial to the clergy—serving, in the most vivid manner to impress upon them the 
momentous nature of their exalted duties—the value and the danger of immortal 
souls—and the awful responsibility of their office—affording them the very 
best and most desirable opportunitie of enforcing the efficacious doctrines of 
the cross—of conversing with individual members of their flocks, and pressing 
home the great duties of religion, and serving to cherish and confirm in them 
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that more exalted frame and habit of devotion, which is at once the hichest 
ornament and richest reward of their profession 

“3. By the best and fairest rules of forming opinions on such subjects, revivals 
do most certainly promote the immediate local interests of religion. They 
certainly do swell, in a very remarkable manner, the items usually returned in 
reports on the state of the church They multiply attendants on divine wor- 
ship—fill the house of God—swell the number of communicants, and inc: ise 


the pecuniary resources of religious institutions ind are often the means of 
procuring the permanent settlement of faith ministers—of the building or 


enlargement of churches, and of adding to the external prosperity and strength 
of religious societies. 


“ Besides these immediate and local benefits of revivals, there are others of 


a more general, and even more momentous nature, not at all to be estimated by 
the mere amount of immediate good to th congrt { parti larly con- 
cerned. And, as the world is ransacked, to find t rything which revivals 
have touched and tainted with the malignant shades of their influence, so it 
is but fair that the incidental and collateral benefits of revivals should be as fully 
recounted. 

“1. They may justly be regarded as the nurseries of the church, furnishing 
an extraordinary proportion of ministers to the sanctuary, and maturing them 


in aremarkable manner for the faithful discharge of their important duties. 


In these latter days, the preposterous wickedness of training young persons for 
holy orders, in the same manner they are educated for the learned professions, 
is suitably abhorred, at least in countries where unendowed churches can pre- 
sent small inducement for the high offence An infinitely more effectual method 


has been provided through the guardian cai f the Great H he church, 


by arresting the attention of young men, in our « 





ininaries of 








learning, or previous to their settling i iy of the ordu pursuits of life ; 
and disposing them to consecrate their earliest and best powers to the sacred 
work of the ministry—constrainir t eX li of Christ, to 
labor more abundantly than others, in word and doctrin Of the beneficiaries 
of education societies, a surprising portion were « subjects of revivals of 
religion. And, certainly, many of our mo luential and valuable clergymen, 
and not a few of our noble band of 1 have tered on their volun- 
tary career of toil and suffering, under 1 ist { lowing ardor of a 
season of revival. They needed and th receiv for the arduous duties 
they undertook, the more powerful influ of holy zeal which is seldoin im- 
parted, except on such favored se 

“2. This train of reflection natw lea n t mind to the undoubted 
and blessed fact, that, since the more wo extensive revival of pure 
religion, the spirit of benevolen $ ( ! 11s carrying into 
triumphant operation the numerous ¢ table institutions which 
illustrate and exalt the present age. True, by t id clous provision 
of the Author of all good, these holy institutio: lternately cause and 
effect. Revivals furnished the zeal hom th were first put 
into operation ; and Sunday Schools, B the distribution of the Holy 
Scriptures and of religious tracts, t \ th rs of Missionar! 
the influence of missionary and cl ( tions, and especially the 
superior zeal and faithfulness of cle: é d th a missionary spirit, 
have spread very widely abroad thos n ind awakening influences, by 
virtue of which, under the favoring dews of venly grace, such bl d mul- 
titudes have been added to the 1 er of Gov thful peop! Th in 
their turn, devote their newly inspired « ind l to th provement 
and growth of the fostering institutions from hey first derived the light 
of life. Thus that blessed system has been matured and is still sustained, which 
has already renewed the face of Christendom, and transformed full many a 


desert into the garden of the Lord. Thus—and thus on/y can the missionary 
enterprise and the Bible cause be sustained and carried nt nward, 





until the kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdoms of ind of 
his Christ. 

“3. But the last benefit of revivals which shall be mentioned, far exceeds in 
weight and prominence, any that have hitherto been enumerated. They prove 
of the most vital and lasting importance to t 1urch, by bringing forth the 


real fundamental doctrines of the Gospel in the boldest relief. They furnish a 
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sort of infallible test of every prevailing style of preaching ; and be 
tical commentary, known and read of all men, of the utter fallacy 
of any preaching but the preaching of the cross. It needeth not t 


should denounce unfaithful stewards—a pure revival of religion in 
a brand upon their foreheads. Universalism, Formalism, Pelagian 
; anism, stand forth, touched by this ithurial spear, in naked contr 
word and the Spirit of God. By the common sentiment of all « 


Christians, it is admitted, with a force of conviction utterly irresi 


controversy, abstruse metaphysical niceties, and cold moral di 


forever to be excluded from Christian pulpits; and Christ and 
faithfully preached—at once the wisdom and the power of God 
spontaneous sentiment, is well grounded: for the word of God is t 
instrument in the conversion of sinners. By whatever apparen 
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come a prac- 
and fatuity 
hat any man 
ist untly puts 
, Unitari- 
triety to the 
xperimental 
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es, ought 






’ 
cross aione, 
This strong, 
he appeinted 


t means the 


; conscience is first touched, still the word of God is the victorious sword of the 


Spirit. And no other instrument does he ever employ in the « 
souls. Of course it is the pure word, which is thus honored. Ne 
adulterated or perverted by human systems—not that word dil 
plied, annulled! But the pure word of God—the simple, genui 
Jesus Christ. 

“ Truly converted, experimental clergymen, when their zeal kee 
a throne of grace, strongly feel this, as a kind of instinct of thei 
And they preach the doctrines of grace with unction and love, | 
are written on their hearts. But were it otherwise, their zeal wou 


to try various methods—all possible methods to touch, convince, 


onversion of 
tt that word 
uted, misap- 


1e Gos pel of 


ps them near 


new nature. 





ecause they 
ld lead them 


} 


and aw aken 


unconverted souls. Thus experience would soon teach them that the doctrines 


of the Reformation—of man’s utterly lost and sinful nature—of tl 
aggravations of his actual offences—of hi 
tion by the Holy Ghost—of the blessed atoning efficacy of the 


—of salvation by faith alone in the merits of his death, and of ne 
under the influence of faith and love, implanted an ept alive 
hearts by the Holy Ghost, are the only life-giving doctrines of the 


Without the preaching of these, no single soul of man can ever 
from spiritual death, and be made partal j ! 
our Lord.” 





On the subject of means to be employed for promot 
val of religion, our author has the following excellent ob 


ie exceeding 


need of an entire moral transforma- 


xd of Christ 


w obedience 


in renewed 
‘ ¥ ii y rd. 
ikened 


ing a revi- 
servations : 


“The best means of promoting genuine piety in seasons of the strongest re- 
ligious excitement, cannot be by devising new and stran meth det nin 
human sympathies ; but by using the ordinary means of grace v extraordt- 
nary diligence and faithfulnes Inst d f uncom- 
mon sacredness, the ordinar l ments ap ited by ¢ h elf 
should studiously be exalted as h t in rank, and unrivalled ity d 
interest: instead of striking out ’ pre] is, and ext ni it 
trines—doctrines of revivals full assurance f absolute pert on—of the 
prayer of faith, or whatever else it caricature or bvert the unsophist ted 
truth of God, the great cardinal doctrines of the Reformation d be 
preached with peculiar prominence, force, and feelin Instead of numberless 
meetings, divided into endless variety of classe ind held at sonable 
hours, let the services of the sanctu be exalted above l s id let 
the necessary prayer meetings of the week be conducted v t! me ¢ 
corum and solemnity as the regular Lor« day exer¢ises. I d y 

} the real and genuine operations « f the Holy Ghost, a de per t of relig is 
feeling has been set in motion, let it be the aim and effort of God's ministers 


and people, to turn it into scriptural channels, and wise and s 


tions. Let the serious attention He hath awakened be directed 
truth—to. revealed duties ;—let it be turned to Christ, and the 
pure unadulterated Gospel. 


do a vast deal of mischief. The truth of God alone ean deepen « 


exalt Christ till he is loved supremely ; can elevate the sacrament 
received reverently; can enforce the whole of experimental < 








“ Human fancies and dogmas, at such a season, can make a gre 


it becomes true repentance ; can touch the heart 1 ll it is formie 
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piety, untilthe apparent subjects of revivals shall become the followers of 





our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 


The duty of Christians in regard to revivals of religion is, in con- 





clusion, thus forcibly urged : 


“Tt is the indispensable duty of the friends and ministers of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, to sumimon every energy, and strain every nerve, to promote the spirit, 
and increase the influence of genuine revivals —How else can the end of their 
Christ, which is his affianced 
spouse ? How can they rest satisfied, even though the most abundant success 
in other respects attends their labor, unless all, literally every one of their hear- 
ers, are converted to the living God, and saved through Christ forever? With- 
out the more general prevalence of revivals, how is the church in this growing 
country to be supplied with ministers—our benevolent societies with proper 











ministry be answered towards the church of 


agents—our missionary stations with suitable laborers— 
Lord, with resources for every good work? As far as 


the treasury of the 


the indications of Provi- 
dence unfold the future purposes of God in connexion with the sure word of 






prophecy ; it would seem that the eff 


tual triumph of real religion in countries 





called Christian—the subversion « 


‘the Roman and Mahomedan powers—the 






universal dissemination of the word of God- 


s of the missionary en- 






terprize, and the consequent conversio! 


olaters, can only be 


be accomplished by that more powerful, more sudden. more simultaneous, more 





triumphant etiect of the word preached 


1 the conversion of vast multitudes in 
3 ealled re rivals of reiigion —wh SC happy subjects shall be 





what may truly 
endued with power from on high, to devise, 


sustain, and carry on the stupen- 
of the earth to be His 






dous work of God, in giving to his Son 


It is believed the extracts here given fully justify the opinion, ex- 
pressed in our first sentence, relative tothe merits of this little work. 
With some slight improvements in point of style, giving it additional 






simplicity and directness, we 


wish it might be printed as a tract, 
and generally circulated. And we wish—O we do wish, that the spirit 
it breathes, and the views it inculcates, might pervade that respecta- 







ble denomination of Christians, 


Smith is a member 
church be visited 
with a general revival of religion, in the sense here defined, it would 






and an ornament. 


confer upon her an unction and a 
excellent formularies of faith and 


which the most 


are little better than a 







. A Sermon on the Prominent Trait in 


Teachers of False Reli- 


Foot, Pastor of the first Church in Brookfield. 







EK. & G. Merriam, 1822. 


‘There seems to be one point,” 


Foot, using the lan- 
teachers of false religion are alike. 
‘They say unto them that despise the Lord, ye shall have peace; 


guage of his text, ‘ 






after the imagination of 
his own heart, No evil shall.come upon you.’—The text, therefore, 


unto every one tl 






, that to diminish in sinner 


fear of Divine displeasure, 
and to remove the expectation of future misery, is a promine nt trait in 






the character of teachers of false religion.” 


This proposition is supported ‘“ by considering, first, the influence 





which the station of religious teachers exerts on 


their minds ;” 


secondly, “that the Scriptures never blame false teachers for ex- 





aggerating the claims of the Divine law, or the consequences of 
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violating it ;’’ and, thirdly, ‘‘ the descriptions which Jehovah has 
given of teachers of false religion.” ‘These topics are ingeniously 
illustrated, and made to bear on the very striking truth which lies 
at the foundation of the discourse. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. F. has here hit upon “ the 
prominent trait in teachers of false religion.” ‘They invert the sol- 
emn declaration of the Saviour, and virtually say to their deluded 
hearers, ‘“‘ There is no need of striving, in order to enter heaven’s 
gate; for wide is the gate, and broad is the way, that leadeth unto 
life, and many there be which go in thereat. Nor is there the least 
need of caution, in order to escape the path to hell ; because strait 
is the gate, and narrow is the way, which leadeth down thither, and 
few (if any) there be that find it.” From the earliest times down to 
the present, false teachers have been engaged in allaying the fears 
of erring mortals, and quieting their guilty souls. ‘They have been 
granting ‘‘ indulgence to the corrupt tendencies of the human heart, 
and laboring to remove the anticipations of future misery. ‘They 
have ever said to bold transgressors, ‘'The Lord hath said, ye shall 
have peace ; and to those who walk after the imagination of their 
own hearts, No evil shall come upon you.’ ” 

We think the subject of this discourse one of great interest; and 
while we tender to Mr. F. our sincere thanks for the manner in 
which he has brought it before the public, we must be allowed to 
say that, in our judgement, it deserves a more extended and elabo- 
rate discussion. We hope he, or some one else, may be induced to 
resume it, and pursue it with so much particularity and point, as to 
set a mark upon every false teacher throughout the land—that all, 
whose endeavor it is ‘‘ diminish in sinners the fear of divine dis- 
pleasure, and to remove the expectation of future misery,’’ may be 
known and shunned, as the allies of those in former times who 
prophesied peace when there was no peace—as the followers of him 
who declared to out too credulous mother, ‘ Thou shalt not surely 
die.’ 


3. A Grammar of the Hebrew Language. By Moses Stuart, 
Associate Professor of Sacred Literature in the Theological Institu- 
tion at Andover. Third Edition. Codman Press, Andover: Flagg 
and Gould, 1828. pp. 240. 

This new edition of Professor Stuart’s Grammar “ has undergone 
numerous alterations, both in respect to matter and manner. ‘The 
great features of the work remain substantially the same; but in 
the arrangement and minute specifications, many variations from 
the preceding editions may be found. Nearly the whole of it,” the 
author assures us, “ has been written entirely over, and some of it 
three, four, and a small part of it even seven and eight times.” —It 
will be seen, by the number of pages, that the size of it is much di- 
minished. This compression has been effected, in considerable 
part, by omitting “ the Historical Sketch of the Hebrew language, 
which is prefixed to the former editions, and also the Praxis at the 
end.” 'These omissions will be acquiesced in, when it is known, 
that the Hebrew Chrestomathy, now in a course of publication, 
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** will contain not only all that is valuable in the Praxis, but much 
more of a similar nature, and more complete in its kind ,” and that 
the learned author is hoping “‘ at some future day, not far distant, 
to publish a history of the Hebrew language, in a form more enlarg- 
ed, and better adapted to the present state of Oriental knowledge, 
and to the wants of students, than that contained in the former edi- 
tions of his Grammar.” 

We think the size of this Grammar as much diminished now, as 
it well can be, without reducing it toa bare skeleton ; and against 
such a reduction of it, the following very satisfactory reasons are 
assigned ° 


b 


** Experienced teachers, who have a tl uuch knowledge of the Hebrew, and 
who wish to communicate a radical knowledge of it to their pupils, will never 
employ a skeleton grammar. The testimony of such scholars as J. D. Michaelis, 
Vater, Gesenius, Hoffmann, and many others, against this practice, is sufficient 


to render it very doubtful; and the nature of the case decides altogether 


against it. Whoever uses a skeleton grammar merely, must either remain ig- 
norant of more than one half of the grammatical phenomena of a language, or 
he must consume his time in filling up, by means of his teacher or of other 
grammars, the skeleton which he uses. How much loss of time, and how 
much perplexity and discouragement, this would occasion, it is not difficult to 


foresee. 

The typography of this work, and the mechanical execution gen- 
erally, are excellent. “The labor of correcting the press,” says 
the author, “‘ has been nearly equal to that of preparing for it.” In 
beautiful and accurate Hebrew printing, we doubt whether the Cod- 
man press at Andover is now exceeded by any in the world. 


4. The American Reader: Containing extracts suited to excite 
a love of Science and Literature, to refine the taste, and to improve 
the moral character. Desiene d for the use of Schools. Brookfield : 
FE. and G. Merriam. Boston: Peirce and Williams. 

While in literary merit, this compilatiou is not inferior to most of 
its competitors, in point of moral and religious sentiment, it is_ in 
our judgement, superior to any recent similar publication which we 
have seen. More than half the selections are from American au- 
thors, many of them now living. ‘The work is not, to be sure, of a 


sectarian character—that is, it is not designed or adapted to gratify 


exclusively any particular religious sect; and yet the names of 


Dwight, and Griffin, and Humphrey, and Wayland, and Beecher, 
and Wilcox, and Fitch, and Hawes, and many others of similar 
character, on both sides of the Atlantic, from whom selections are 
made, afford sufficient security that the book contains noth- 
ing which a Christian teacher might not write, or which a Chris- 
tian parent would be unwilling his children should read. We re- 
commend the work to the early consideration of School Committees, 
and hope it may be extensively circulated. 


5. A Discourse concerning Meekness. By Matthew Henry. 
Second American Edition. Plymouth, 1828. pp. 144. 


This Discourse was first published just one hundred and thirty 
years ago; and is now printed, for aught we know, for the hundredth 
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time. But of this we are confident—it has not been printed more 
frequently, or read more extensively, than it deserves. Its circula- 
tion, in the present state of excited feeling on the subject of reli- 
gion, will be highly seasonable, and cannot fail to be useful. 


6. Lives of the twelve Apostles, with explanatory Notes. By 
F. W. P. Greenwood, Junior Minister of King’s Chapel, Boston 
Boston: Hilliard, Gray, Little and Wilkins. 1828. pp. 148 


In reading this little volume, we were disappointed in two re- 
spects,—its style of composition, and its religious character. The 
composition of the volume did not afford the interest we expected ; 
its negative character, as to religious sentiment and application, 
was not what we anticipated 

Our disappointment in the first particular, however, was charge- 
able upon the reader rather than the writer. We are aware, that 
from what we had heard of the author and his book, we sat down 
to the perusal of it with expectations unduly raised. We were dis- 
appointed. With an appetite set for honey, even sweet things were 
hardly acceptable to the taste. Our disappointment led us to read 
the book again; and in doing it we met a contrary disappointment, 
equal to the first. And we now express our sentiment when we 
say, that without the splendid and the imposing, which we expected, 
there is a simplicity, which wants not some of the finest touches of 
the beautiful. The style of composition is very happily adapted to 
the subject. It is biographical narrative. And the narration is 
enriched and rendered attractive by not a few choice specimens of 
taste and ease in writing. In specifying, for example, reasons why 
the Saviour should have a select company of personal attendants, 
the writer says ; 

“'The twelve were brought into a close personal intimacy with the Saviour in 
order that they might study his example, borrow his spirit, and so receive the 
image of his life that they might reflect it in their own.—Like those flowers 
which are known to drink in the light of the sun while he remains above the 
horizon, and then give it out in mild flashes when the evening shades come on, 
s0 the disciples, while their Master sojourned with them, while the sun of 
tighteousness shone upon them, absorbed the beaming excellence of his 
character, and then, when he left the earth, emitted it partially again amidst 
the moral darkness which surrounded them 


We may add indeed, that this little volume, considered simply as 
a collection of biographical sketches, is an interesting and finely 
finished production. 

We suppose, nevertheless, that a cold-blooded critic, in his punc- 
tilios of sensibility, might occasionally see cause at least to raise a 
question. In contemplating the change, which came over the for- 
tunes of the fishermen of Galilee, when they were made apostles of 
Jesus Christ, our author seems a little inclined to indulge in the ro- 
mantic. But when he does it, and when speaking of the disciples 
he refers us to “ their native lake,” we hardly suppose he meant to 
imply that they were aquatic animals, or that they were any other 
than the illiterate, honest hearted men, he had been speaking of 
before. 


VOL. I. at 
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We have now to speak of the second respect in which we were 
disappointed, and in which our disappointment was not at all dimin- 
ished by a second perusal of the book. We did not expect a volume, 
on such a subject, so almost entirely negative as to religious senti- 
ment and application. We did not expect this, even from a Unita- 
rian. We did suppose that the day when Unitarianism was to be 
propagated by mere negatives, had gone by. Yet, the volume before 
us is, In this respect, what it might have been, had it been written 
twenty years ago,—when the plan of operation was to displace truth, 
not by attack and refutation, but by passing it untouched, and by si- 
lently presenting other things to take its place. 

We noticed, indeed, in our author’s introduction, that he speaks 
of Christ as ‘ that holy prophet of God, for whom we feel a_rever- 
ence only inferior to that which we entertain toward Him who sent 
him ;”—forgetting, we suppose, the divine requisition ‘ that all men 
should honor the Son, even as they honor the Father.’ We noticed 
also this reason, among others, why Christ should have bosom com- 
panions—“ the qualification which it conferred on them for record- 
ing his deeds and words, and preserving to posterity the invaluable 
memorial ;’"—never once intimating that inspiration did, or could, 
qualify them for so important a service; or that without inspiration, 
however intimate their acquaintance with the Saviour, they would be 
in any degree unqualified for it. Indeed, we are told, “‘ it was from 
having witnessed his miracles, from having been instructed in his 
religion, and been made intimately acquainted with his character, that 
the chosen companions of Jesus were qualified in the best manner to 
transmit to the latest ages, an indubitable standard of Christian truth.” 
Really, if we might be allowed an apostrophe, we would exclaim, O 
Inspiration, stand by and stand back! A man might be full of the 
Holy Ghost, and yet, in comparison, be poorly qualified to give the 
world ‘fan indubitable standard of Christian truth.” 

With the exception of a few expressions of this sort, the Unitari- 


anism of the book before us is concealed beneath the attractions of 
elegant simplicity and taste ; and thus it comes to us recommended 
by its dress and equipage, rather than by its own features. Its own 
true form is kept away in dusky vision, where light and shade com- 
mingle in a thousand images of imaginary beauty. Or if, perchance, 
some hapless touch brings it more prominently up, the elusive shape 
soon steals away, so that we see not what we seem to see, like one 
looking for a meteor, in its track of 
‘** Shade unperceived, and softening into shade.” 

As we were disappointed in the negative aspect of the book as to 
sentiment, so were we at the almost entire absence of practical ap- 
plication to the heart and conscience. Where, we must be allowed 
to ask—where shall a man, and especially a man claiming to be a 
minister of the Gospel, find that which will lead him to address the 
hearts and consciences of those to whom he preaches and for whom 
he writes, if not in the lives of the apostles of Jesus Christ? Yet 
the writer can hold them up before us, and make us see how sub- 
limely they “teach, and dare, and suffer, and do, and die,” without 
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one thrilling appeal to our hearts, or one attempt to make us feel 
that we must soon stand, with consciences keenly alive, before the 
judgement seat of Christ. And it remains to be seen, whether a 
Unitarian may not write the history even of Christ himself, without 


being reminded by it that men have consciences, and are hastening 
on to the judgement of God. 


MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT. 
FIRST REVIVAL OF RELIGION IN BOSTON. 


Inthe year 1633, the third after the settlement, what is now the city of Bos- 
ton, was favored with a season of special attention and interest on the subject 
of religion. It immediately followed the coming of the celebrated Mr. Cotton, 
and the commencement of his labors here The account of it is thus given by 
Winthrop and Hubbard: 


“It pleased the Lord to give special testimony of his presence in the church 





of Boston, after Mr Cotton was called to office there More were conv rted, 
and added to that church, than to all the other churches in the bay Divers 
profane and notorious evil persons came and confessed their s ns, and were 
comfortably received into the bosom of the church. An eminent spirit of 
grace was poured into the lips of that famous preacher, and other eminent 
gifts did abound in private brethren of that church, which forwarded the 
edification and salvation of others Also the Lord pleased greatly to bless the 
practice of discipline, wherein he gave the pastor, Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Leveret 


an elder,a singular gift, tothe great benefit of the church 
ol 
COTTON MATHER A DISTRIBUTOR OF TRACTS. 


The name of Cotton Mather is known, wherever the history of New England 
is read. Many particulars respecting the Fathers of the country have been 
preserved from oblivion in his pages. And though it were greatly to be wished 
that dates and notices had been better regarded by him, and that he had been 
a more philosophic and statistic historian, admitting fewer speculations, and 
listening to fewer narratives of doubtful faith; and though his method of life 
may seem tvo artificial, and his rules of employment too embarrassing—yet no 
one who makes himself acquainted with his labors and example can, if truly 
ingenuous, fail to look on them with admiration. Hewasa great reader and a 
good scholar, a pious, devoted minister of Curist, loving his Mister and his 
work, and a sincere friend to his country, exerting himself industriously and 
to the utmost in doing good. This character is duly appreciated at the present 
day, on both sides of the Atlantic. Nor is it practicable to ascertain how instru- 
mental he was in bringing forward what we, too fondly perhaps, affect to call 
“the age of benevolence.” At least, beside some account of his literary appara- 
tus, the following extract from a manuscript of his, addressed to his son, w ill 

*It appears from the records that ¢ seven were added to the church e space of 


three months—a great number truly, considering the population, and infancy of tl 
tlement 
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show us that the distribution of religious tracts isno novelty. He lived between 
1663 and 1728 


“ T had, from my childhood, employed at least a tenth of what money I got, in 
pious uses, and now I had a considerable quantity of money coming in, I em- 
ployed much more than a tenth in such uses. My Son, do you always devote a 
tenth of your gains unto the special service of our great Melchisedeck, the Lord 
Jesus Curist, l earnestly exhort you, andadvise you: and you shall be no loser 
by it, I assure you. 

** But what I have here to note, is, that one of the first contrivances for the 
glorifying of the Lord, which I recorded, was, to spend much in buying of good 
books to give away. 

“ How many hundreds, yea, how many thousands of good books I have thus 
given away, I cannot reckon. I suppose I have given away near a thousand in 
one year. 

“* But I will observe two things unto you, my son, upon it 


* One observable is this. While ! cave away small books unto others, God 
gave great books unto me. I mean that I had asecret and a wondrous blessing 
of God upon my Library. <A good library wasa thing [ much desired and val- 
ued ; and by the surprising providence of God, it came to pass, that my library, 


without my pillaging of your grandfather's, did, by cheap and strange accessions, 
grow to have, | know not how many more than thirty hundred books in it: 
and | lived so near your grandfather’s, that his, which was not much less than 
mine, was alsoin a manner mine This was much for a Non-Conformist 
minister. 

“ Another observable is this. While I was giving away good books written 
by other men, [ had all along a secret persuasion that a time would come, when 
I should have many books written by myself, likewise to give away. And I 
have lived since to see this persuasion most remarkably accomplished. wee et 
All J will say is, that no Von-Conformist minister now surviving in the nation 
hath had so many,” 


—<>—- 
DR. VANDERKEMP. 


The following extract from a narrative of the religious exercises of the late 
Dr. Vanderkemp, missionary to South Africa, written by himself, shews the 
inefficacy of mere suffering, to melt the natural heart, and lead the hardened 
sinner to repentance. 


** You desire to have an account of some particulars respecting the conversion 
of my soul to Christ. 

“ Christianity, tome, once appeared inconsistent with the dictates of reason— 
the Bible, a collection of incoherent opinions, tales, and prejudices. As to the 
person of Christ, I looked at first upon him as a man of sense and learning, 
but who, by his opposition to the established ecclesiastical and political maxims 
of the Jews, became the object of their hate, and the victim of his own system. 
I often celebrated the memory of his death, by partaking of the Lord’s supper ; 
but some time after, reflecting that he termed himself the Son of God, and 
pretended to do miracles, he lost all my former veneration ! 

“« | then prayed that God would prepare me, by punishing my sins, for vir- 
tue and happiness, and I thanked him for every misfortune ; but the first obser- 
vation I made was, that though I was oftentimes severely chastised, it did not 
make me wiser or better. I therefore again prayed to God, that he would shew 
me, in every instance, the crime for which | was punished, that I might know 
and avoid it; but finding this vain, I feared that I should never perhaps be 
corrected in this life by punishment; still | hoped I might be delivered from 
moral evil after death in some kind of purgatory, by aseverer punishment ; yet 
reflecting that punishment had proved itself utterly ineffectual to produce 
even the lowest degree of virtue in my soul, I was constrained to acknowledge 
that my theory, though it seemed by a priort reasoning well grounded, was to- 


a 
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tally refuted by experience, and I concluded it was entirely out of the reach 
my reason to discover the true road to virtue and happiness. I confessed this 
my impotence and blindness to God, and owned myself asa blind man who had 





lost his way, and waited in hope that some benevolent man we uld pass by, and 
lead him in the right way. Thus I waited upon God, that he would take me by 





the hand, and lead me in the way everlasting 
“T could not entirely get rid of the idea of being corrected by means of pun- 
ishment, and [ still looked on the doctrines of Christ's deity and atonement 
as useless and blasphemous, though I carefully kept this my opinion secret 
“ Such was the state of my mind, when on the 27th June, 171 uiling in a 
boat, with my wife and daughter, for amusement, suddenly a water-spout over- 
took us, and turning the boat in an instant uy 
we apprehe nded any danger ; both my dearest relations were drowned, and | 


ide down, we were sunk before 





was carried down the stream above a mile, and must soon have ; 
been lost also, as from the violence of 1 storm no person could atte t to ap- 
proach the wreck, and it was supposed we must all have perished together 

but now the Lord stretched forth his hand to deliver me; a stronger vessel ly- 
ing in the port of Dort, was by the storm rent from its moorings, and blown out 


of the port towards me, till the men on board thought they discovered a person 
floating on the side of the wreck, and rescued me from the jaws of death 

“ T considered this terrible event as the severest punishment that could be 
inflicted on me; and saw the next day as clear as the | 
more power to correct me than all the former p 
ed my state to be desperate, and that God abandoned me as incurable by cor 
rection.” 


} 4 
ight, that it had no 


rovidences, and hen conciud 


THE PENITENTIARY SYSTEM. 
From the late Christian M 


Much complaint has been made in regard to the construction and manage- 
ment of prisons, especially those intended for the reformation of convicts 
Persons of different ages, circumstances, and characters, are not sufficiently 
distinguished and separated. Numbers, at night, are lodged in the same cells, 
and the prisoners are allowed too free an intercourse one with another. An 
opportunity is thus furnished and improved, for a mutual influence of the zworst 
kind to be exerted. Practices the most detestable and abominable are shame- 
lessly perpetrated. Those who are older and more experienced in wickedness, 


instruct the younger in the arts of crime; set before them examples of the 
utmust enormity ; and allure them onward, by every method in their power, to 
greater degrees of hardihood and villany In thi way, prisons ind peniten- 


tiaries become the receptacles and nurseries of vice rather than houses of cor- 
rection and reformation. 





I have introduced this subject merely for the purpose of illustrating another 
There are those who regard the prison of hell, as a vast house of correction—a 
place, where the penitentiary s stem is pursued ona lareve scale All must 
be brought to repentance, sooner or later; and those, who are not hur ed and 
reclaimed in the present world, must be punished in the fires of he} t re 
reclaimed.” Waiving all other objections to this antiscriptural doctrins Ly 
—let it be seriously asked—why should any be sent to the prison of hell, in 
order to bring them to repentanc« A more unfavorable situation for such an 
object cannot possibly be imagined What is the soctety of hell What are 


the employments > What is the influence there exerted by one being upon 
another? Who would think of placing a person, who was inclined to vicious 
practices in this world, in the company, and under the influence, of the noto- 
riously vicious and abandoned, in order to reclaim him? Who would think of 
turning over a vicious youth to the instruction and example of those who are 
old and hardened in crime and sin, in order to bring him to repentance Much 
less can it be believed, that God will ever se j to / - 


ny ot his creatures 





where every heart overflows with enmity, and every mouth is filled with curs- 
ing, and every breath of influe: adverse to the spiritual d of the soul 
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—in order to bring them to repentance ;— that he will ever take any out of 
this world, because they cannot be reclaimed here, and place them in the 
society, and-under the instruction and example of devils and damned spirits— 
the oldest and most flagrant transgressors in the universe—in order that they 
may be turned from their wicked ways, and brought to the exercise of holi- 
ness !—No, my dear redder, if you and I ever repent, we shall repent in this 
world. If we are ever brought to the knowledse of the truth, the work 
will be accomplished here. Hell is no place for the production of such a 









change ; or indeed of any, that will at all better our condition. The progress 
of everything in that world, is downward. Every inhabitant is sinking, and 


is doomed, from the necessity of his condition to sink—in sin, in misery, and 
despair—forever. 
—- 


9 
> 


** CONFESSIONS OF AN ARIAN MINISTER. 


In 1817, a pamphlet was published in England, entitled ‘ Confessions of an 
Arian Minister, &c. in a letter to his Son; by the Rev. William Gellibrand.” 
From this pamphlet the following is extracted 

“ At the age of sixteen—I was removed to Hoxton, and admitted upon the 
trust of Mr. Coward, with a view to receive that course of academical instruec- 
tion, deemed essential by that class of liberal dissenters with which I was con- 
nected. Our tutors were men of distinguished eminence, for whom to this 
hour I feel sentiments of undiminished respect and regard. When I mention 
the names of the late Drs. Savage and Kippis, and the present Dr. Rees, you 











will not be surprised that I should thus feel and thus speak rhe greatest pos- 
sible attention was paid to our improven in cl irning, in the knowl- 
edge of the belles lettres, and in every branch of thematical science. The 
students in general were undoubtedly what the ld would call respectable 
scholars : but for the great work of preaching the Gospel, they were most inad- 
equately prepared.—There were two young men nest us, whose sentiments 
had a tincture of Calvinism: but they were, on that account, the ridicule of 
all their companions, by whom the reception of such principles was considered 
as incompatible, not only with truth, but even with cominon sense.”’-—Having 
completed his five years’ course of academical preparation, Mr. G. succeeded 
Dr. Price as afternoon preacher at Newington-green. He afterwards removed 
to Ringwood, and from thence to Brentford I was,” says he, *‘ a determined 
Arian, advancing fast to what I then considered the pure and rational views of 
Christianity, as supported and recommended by Dr. Priestley.” Perhaps the 
author means that he was determined in his rejection of Trinitarianism, but 
not unlikely to make progress in the contrary direction ‘| had many valua- 


ble, respectable, and friendly people, who constantly attended my ministry, 
and honored me with their affection and regard. But I felt little or no interest 
in the services of religion. The cold, the dry, the uninteresting scheme I had 
embraced, could not preserve alivein my soul the love of religion The services 
of the sabbath were wearisome to me ; and, if ever I felt the fervor of devotion or 
the warmth of affection for the souls of men, glowing in my bosom, I checked 
iis growth and restrained its ¢ rpansion, feat ng I might be guity of what rea- 
son would censure, or philosophy condemn 


—<-— 
CHRISTIAN DISCIPLE. 


In our last, we attributed to the Christian Disciple the sentiment, that the 


Orthodox “ represent God as worse than the devil, more false, more cruel, 


more unjust.” For this we are censured in the Christian Register, on the 


ground that the above expression was not original in the Disciple, but quoted 


from a discourse of the late Mr. Wesley But may not a writer, by adopting 
and applauding a favorite expression, make himself fairly responsible for it, 


thouch it be not originally his own 
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To remove all complaint, however, on the part of Unitarians, and to satisfy 
the public as to the nature and measure of our alleged offence, we shall give 
the passage, in its connexion, just as it stands, in a Review of Southey’s Life of 
Wesley, Christian Disciple, New Series, vol. ii p. 450. 


‘“ We must make room,” says the reviewer, “for the following extract, the 
EXCELLENCH of which we think will more than con pe nsate for its length After 
shewing that the doctrine of predestination makes all preaching vain, as 
needless to the elect, and useless to the reprobate ; that it tends to 
spiritual pride in some, and absolute despair in others ; 
it is full of blasphemy, representing the 


produce 

he goes on to say. that 
invitations of Christ as mere mockery, 

and the God of all grace as more cruel, fi se, and unjust than the devil . 


Thus far the reviewer. Next follows a part of the extract, declared to be 
one of such distinguished “ excellence 


“This is the blasphemy clearly contained in the horrible decree of predesti- 
nation. And here | fix my foot. On this I join issue with every asserter of 
it. You represent God as worse than the devil, more false, more cruel 


« TOTE 
unjust.” 


Thus writes Wesley. And thus are his vulgarities retailed and applauded 
in the Christian Disciple. We only add, that this last sentence of Wesley has 
been often quoted by Unitarian writers, and always, so far as we recollect, 
with marks of approbation. 


<> — 
PROGRESS OF UNITARIAN REFORMATION. 


The Rev. Dr. Sprague of West-Springfield, in a published letter, dated 
Manchester, (England,) April 7, 1828, writes as foll 


MOWS: 


“There is in last Saturday's paper, published here, a curious extract of a 


Sermon, preached on the preceding Sabbath, by one of the Unitarian ministers 
of this town, VINDICATING AN AMALGAMATION OF UNITARIANS AND Detsts. and 
censuring, as illiberal those who exclude a man from their charity, because he 
r from them on so small a point, as the Divine authority of the 
Bible. Tam credibly informed that this fact is quite in unison with the 7 har- 
acter of neariy ALI their cong re rations ; and that the 
the Divine authority of revelation is regarded by 
tant matter.” ’ 


happens to diffe 


question in respect to 
most of them as an unimpor- 


It is understood, that at a public lecture in this city, during the last month, tl 


Rev. Dr. Lowell expressed his belief, that laymen are essentially qualified, and 
that in extreme cases it may be their duty, to administer the ordinances of 


baptism and the Lord’s supper. We had previously heard the same sent 
from other Unitarian ministers, but were not quite prepared to expe 
Dr. Lowell. 


t it from 


> 


LETTERS OF CANONICUS. 

We have just received a duodecimo of 156 pages, entitled “ Letters to the 
Rev. William E. Channing, D. D., on the existence and agency of fallen spirits. 
By Canonicus.” We have no space at present for a review of it, or even for such 
a notice as it deserves. It shall receive due attention in a future number 
We can only say now, that the argument in proof of “ the existence and agency 
of fallen spirits” is here conducted with great ability, bringing out prominently 
and triumphantly the plain testimony of the Bible on this important subject, and 
setting it high and dry above the sneers and cavils of sceptical critics, and 
‘the floods of ungodly men.’—In the notes, which constitute nearly half the 
volume, a variety of subjects are discussed, with spirit and earnestness, with 
acuteness and force. 
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The following extracts, taken promiscuously from the notes, will give our 
readers some idea of the style and spirit of the work. 

“The philosophers of Germany are waiting, it is said, with an anxiety unusual] 
to that meditative race, for a full developement of Schelling’s philosophical 
system. In this vicinity, a somewhat similar anxiety is felt by many, to 
know what course “rational” opinion is ultimately to take. The young 
divines are placed in a predicament, which they must, at times, feel to be aw ad 
ward. To go back, they cannot; “ facilis descenus averni; sed revocare,” 
&c.: to stand still is impossible, amid the increasing light of an improving age ; 
to go forward is perilous. Many eyes are upon them. Hitherto the wind has 
been what the sailors call baffling : whether. hereafter, we are to have “ steady 
gales,” setting from “ the frozen zone of Christianity,” on the icebergs of avow- 
ed rationalism or open infidelity, it were premature to say Time will show.” 
From another of the notes, we give the following 


‘When: nitarian writer wishes to blunt an argument, or an orator desire 
* When a Unit t hes to | § 


to awaken a prejudice, there is a standing illustration always ready with whic 
: 5 ch 
“To point his moral and ¢ wn his tale,’”— 
Calvin burnt Servetus. How it will follow from this, that Socinus was born 


without any taint of original corruption; or that Davidies was not in the right 
to withhold worship from a being whom he deemed a creature merely, the gen- 
tleman, who visited Geneva and “ reported progress” of rational Christianity 
among those, who sit in Calvin’s seat, did not inform the Unitarian Association. 

“The conduct of Calvin in regard to Servetus, admits of no justification and 
scarcely of apology. But why Unitarians should bestow all their sympathies 
upon Servetus, and ‘“‘ remember to forget’ Davidies, venting all their antipa- 
thies upon Calvin tothe entire exclusion of Socinus and his friend Blandrata, is 
somewhat mysterious, if their object be, in so often producing this illustration, 





to express their hatred of persecution, and their love of liberal principles and 
free inquiry. To awaken prejudice is not to infix principle Unitarian orators 
seem well aware of the fact, that most people reason with their cars. At least 


their arguments are built on this “ auricular confession If Unitarianism, 
whether in its larger or more limited sense, be true, it must be proved so by 
some better argument than “* Calvin burnt Servetus. It is unworthy the taste 
of Dr. Channing and the learning of Mr. Palfrey, to harangue in this style of 
bar-room declamation.” ; : 
“'Toulmin, no friend of Calvin and no enemy to Socinus, in his Life of the 
latter, speaking of Cranmer, Luther, Calvin, and Socinus, says, “ they all erred 





in regard to Toleration ;” it should, however, “‘ rather be ascribed to the times 
than the men, that they favored in one respect or another, intolerance or per- 


secution.”” Let those who possess, as well as profess, liberality of sentiment, 
meditate upon this remark of the biographer of Socinus, and say, whether it is 
perfectly fair and just to the memory of the Genevan Reformer, without any 
reference to his merits, his attainments, or his efforts, thus to hold him up 
to perpetual scorn, while the circumstances of the age, and the feelings and 
conduct of his contemporaries, are studiously concealed 2. When the character 
of Socinus is drawn, is that trait of it, explained and modified by Toulmin, 
its leading, prominent feature? In what Unitarian imagination is not Calvin 
painted as only the gloomy, iron-hearted, relentless persecutor ? Why, we ask 
again, and desire every Unitarian writer and declaimer, before penning another 
sentence, or rounding another period, to answer the question, why is not Davi- 
dies entitled to as much commiseration in Boston, as Servetus 2? I would not 
have dwelt so long upon a topic, in itself so unimportant, but that the frequent 
recurrence to it in Unitarian sermons, period 
has made it necessary, both in justice to the i 
who are now called Calvinists.” 





icals, pamphlets, speeches, &c., 
llustrious reformer, and to those 

On the whole, we pronounce this—a hasty decision indeed, but one which 
we have little fear of being compelled to revoke—we pronounce this a very 
clever book. The style is free and animated throughout, and the subjects 
handled are of great importance. If our friends do not procure and read it for 
themselves, they will fail of doing that, in which we are confident they will find 
themselves instructed and deeply interested. 








